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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


EXTRACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL 
OF A TRIP TO PARIS, IN | 


NUMBEK THIKTEEN 


Tue palaces to which I have hitherto referred are either occu 
pied by the pomp of royalty, or surrounded by the gaiety and 
life of the capital; and where the signs of present habitation are 


not visible, the bustling of the world without partly compensates 
for the 


' 
gorgeous desolation 


solit gioom of thei 


ide within, and takes much from the 
But what can I say of Vexsait 
Secluded from the world—deserted by alithat 


ES and 





FONTAINEELEAU ? 
once gave tone to their ten thousand beauties—the former circum 
stance of their splendor almost forgotten in the lapse of years— 
the revelry and music which so often filled and gladdet ed the ca 
hanged for 


pacious halls of these dwelling places of kn ys, ©Xe 
the dull creaking of doors, at the bidding of a peasant, which once 
the lonely echoing of a comn 
footsteps in their (once) halls of pride; and th 
moaning of wintry winds around their weather-beate: bau 


Time has done his work here—not, indeed 


opened only for majesty ; mers 
histiess 


plaintive 


ments in destroy- 
ing these monuments of human greatness—but in removing the 
soul of their original enchantment. The es of Henn IV 

and Louis XIV. are identified with th 
' 


ly gardens, these stately, magnificent forests: but 


né 


se hovie 


and Francois | 
piles the st love 
where are they and their long trains of courtiers? and what 


might they be supposed to exclaim, could the y see these, their 


idols, daily profuned by the rude gaze and careless step of specta 


tors and keepers? the one desecrates with impunity these sacred 
appurtenances of royalty and the other barters the privilege for 
small change! The bed-room, the sadon, the chapel and the 


throne—all free to be stared at; all traversed every day with 


dirty boots and covered heads! 
The Patace or FonrAtNeseieat is situated inthe middle of an 


immense forest, forty miles in cirumference, and forty miles dis 
This forest is remarkable for its immense va- 


and 


tant from Paris 


riety of surface, scenery and vegetation until “ the Glorious 


Revolution,” it contained all manner of game, in great abun- 


dance: but the moment the tri-colored flag, floating from the cen- 
tre pavilion of the Tuileries, proclaimed that “ France was free 

all royal prerogative and privilege was retoed* by acclamation ; 
Tuileries 
Such a cracking has seldom been heard 


and the game at Fontainebleau, like the wine at the 
‘ the i 
as now burst forth, from every body’s fire-arms, in these quiet 
5 


i 


be came veople > 


recesses, Where nothing short of a duke had everbefore ventured 


tv carry a pop-gun: the birds and beasts knew not what to make 
of it: but the patriotic sportsmen shouted over every rabbit and 


bu 
“war toextermii 


that fel 
tVrant destroyed 
tu 


partridg notonly as a dinner gained as an embryo 


This war was ation.” Every 


ng that had belonged to a king, or had been protected by a king 











must die. All France was one exhalation of “ liberty and equa 
ity and every inhabitant (man, woman, and child) a “ free 
nan That a irk of game, which had onc: ippertained to 
the crown, should be suffered to exist, even in fractional parts 
was manifestly incompatible ith ele —and, ac 
€ tas ow 1s left 
yy which the palace is enclosed on three sides 
west) is ona much larger seale than any Ihave 
velr ioe i, and while the size is increased, the eievanee isu 
Wise diminis i The noble extent of the . S. the lake 
1 the « il bears the same well-adjusted proport to the gar 
en of Fontainebleau that the smaller waters of the Luxembourg 
i the Tuileries do to their com] arauively msignit nt encio 
sure Flower-beds, here, become meadows; groups of statues 
swell into hosts of ancient statesmen and heroes and a “turn 
trom one extreme to the other, is the task of hour at least 
lhe chief tof this place, however, is the exquisite crapes it 
produces. Aw ifteen teet in height, and which, through the 
medium of s ry angles and curves, extends for miles, is beau 
trfully clad with luxuriant vines that, with military precisi 
reach just to the t and notan inch beyond it. It y take a 
side view, the wall itself is not more smoothly, uniformly per 
ye ilar than the front of these well-diseiplined ves as 
| hes Alt ther, | never saw a dis} lay of fruit equal to 
us in extent or elegance: but as it is easier to describe the out 
line than the expression of beauty, (animate or inanimate.) | 
shall say nothing of the million millions of clusters that adorn 
these matchless vines The grapes, thus growing in the royal 
garden, are under val protection ; but no royal fam iy cas ce n 





sume a ten thousandth part of them, and they are ci 





. - 
Paris ataroval price, taking precedence of all cotemporary f 


i> 


* laterpolated in 





The exterior view of , 


I think 
though 


the palace 


ot 


is Very Unpromisin 


is quite destitute irchitectural beauty ; 


Im iy say it 


there is much of the picturesque md perh ips something of Uh 
grotesque) in its numerous irre i wings: Which spread out 
hither and thither among shrubbery and forest-trees Ull you never 
know when you have seen the endof Wem. Sometimes, after 
half an hour's circuitous ramble, you come abruptly upon an an 
tique edifice of brick, a rrentiv quite rsclated—demand of the 
guide W hat ts this Oh, th such, of “sy a wing © 
the pasace Presently ine another direction yOu see & pile 
built of bricks and stone combined W hat's this? The pa 
lace again The next perhaps, ts i of stone and this, still 
18 the everlasting et The building has as many projections 
as Hydra} hea und each one has more faces than Janus 

because the tac es every time voucl e the pont of ot 

servation, When the threshold is once crossed, however, these 
oddities give place to something more worthy of royalty. The 
sume wnfnis sal partments, U sat richness of turniture 

Ae saine profusion f mirrors, statues and paintings U it | have 
previously neted, here is elsewhere, charm and astonish Un 
beholder 

Here is the suite of rooms where, in 1539, Francois 1. enter 

tained his great rival Charles V., in a style of elegance ull then 
unknown to either potentate sat after bestowing on the said 
Charles such thankless hospitality, the said Frangois, with move 


of chivalric pride than sober sense, and to the astonishment of all 


Europe sullered his guest to escape na become agau success 
ful and unmereitul tor Here, also, are the apartments of Cha 

tiana, queen of Sweden, who, n 1654. abdicated her throne, at 
seventeen years of ive The bed-room of Pope Piu Vil is 
conspicuous. It will be recollected that Bony imprisoned His 
Holiness here for two years, endeavorn meanwhile, to compel 
his signing arenunciation of histemporal rights. The case was 


but the bed which h on cupied is luxuri 
the 


which 


a hard one; 


moderate n conhtnement 


in IS14, Na 


A fine paimting on the ceili di 


ous enough to reconcile a 


Also moreover, here is the identical table on 


pole on signed his abdication 


rectly over the table, is something to the point. The goddess 
Fame—and, by the by, if sheis always as beautiful as here, itis 
no wonder that she turns the bra of mankind has just 
placed a bough of laurel in a seale which previously contained 


a The Law The laurel is 


but the ponderous folio is mere dust in 


a book Labelle 


in the Opposite Side 
laid lightly im the balance 
comparison, and flies so promptly to the wall, that the seale-beam 


stands bolt upright, and the green! ves of the chaplet-tree sweep 
the ground. The theatre is very beautiful. Every inch wh 
admits of the ornament, shows the finest effort of the pencil; the 
proscenium and the boxes are festooned w th damask satin; and 
each seat is amy ly cushione with the mehest of green velw 
The guide Is | articular to inform ¥ 1, that the o1 time Te i 
ever appeared o a minor stage, W ( an occasion when he 
plaved here for Napoleor I was much witerested im the callery 
(some two hundred and fifiy feet of scu ire. Perha 
there is no piace in the world where «hana mblage of th 
portraitures of distinguished men n be found as in this ga \ 
of marble busts. They are esteer by co seurs the be 
specimens of the art extant; and, at all events, centuries have 
been consumed in collecting them The likenesses of many 
ancients and moderns are here, Whose teature l have never 
fore seen represented, cither on canvas, In engravu ‘ } 
je: and I felt, whi moving past these lor Silent line ot 
mighty dead,” that | was breathir a hallowed atmosphere 
After review e names and countenances of ion thes } 
side, Lturned toexamine the opposite oncs, and cast my eye ” 
the proud array ot most) breathing stone, when my attention 
was arrestca by a nob bust, near the centre of the net 
seemed trom s re undefhinable cause lo stand torth from the 
nd quite outs them My curiosity first, and next my ' 
ratu , increased as | hastily approached ut, and my h ly 
quick with Ge ht and reverer is | recognised the ftv brow 
ind princely bearing of that man to whem the world pa 
mace for the first time since I entered t palace Ir \ 
it, and sto befor W HINGT? Th sacred | 
been so often p ver every ‘ nfream the n tex 
engraving to the meal tiithograph—trom the finest execu 
tion on canvas to the vilest daubon an obscure village 
from highly-wrought marble to rough plaster; and int t ‘ 
variety of style so much more frequentiy caricatured than truly 
jisplayed, that it seems difficult for an American to regard with 
much emotion, any representation of © the father of his country 
and. at Avume, it is seldom, or never, 80 regarded But here the 
concomitant circumstances produced quite an exception to the 
general rule. It was the first ume, from Lome, that I saw this 


¢ 








honore face pu y ex . tonal the t al 
" " the s« prese ve of ou peut “Mas ft t 

wor i¢ mai wi the alist om ‘ at nilerred 
There Was Some ! e thn renee re by neers 
somet! thie ! ter ot the ele 1 nm the 
fact of seen { ‘ ‘ (the other im a foreigs ne 
ine iu of Bs ‘ eau u“ 1 t ether 
pro er nsa is er il isthey were a- 
tu wd new l new thir ‘ vere the memory of that 

eat ma but T new clore ©X ed iaw e! 
ant n af | ’ 

There is a very | ‘ ‘ y kf 5 
UPon a large wed t ‘ ! nM y Wings of 
tiv palace, and « t iv { t ‘ ! Ke vl I 
think, car imile { ly centre 
of the lake stands ‘ i by Hens 
LV., where he u t . 
appropriat ton ol 1 \ v « 

isla low 1 je vi‘ ‘ t« s 

eh Beyor ti hie ] i at 
beyond t the torest ! hit tk t ‘ ‘ I ‘ 
reul the ' ‘ ! cooley onetl ter 
nina hn s of nit he i scape 
nw eauty, tf rthoas ‘ " ate Botle 

rf tu t ‘ N wi 
l nt t a te h \ \ et ue 1 
chely \ ve ruait \ wandertl het var . 
\ ite tt verv i ole ma 
! Mw t bu hie cal “ \ WW 
I Prnever mnt | ta i we ' 
The syly ve ‘ melt sweet eof t ‘ 
re fk \ nt i with ‘ ' { Ve 
‘ " iw yu eotl hiteniy ' i ne ' 
wu ‘ owe of memory retie ‘ 
prehend the Vea es, however, will alway pre-< a 
nent In almeo every part ir ots hice ‘1 
exceeds fovest-ris eXce] that it has ne fore It hed 
but one. er, one founder, and probably few mer ved 
Who W ty of the iniquitous and rumous ext i 
bv wed upon it, Which stands as a blot upon it Louis 
XIV. caused to be expended on the grout and Vv; 
satiles the most ineredible sum of a thousands 
or nearly é illions ! The Fren ) 
after Verse:iles, the flood Thi enormou ext ire 
was one essential cause of the national distress which eve at 
in the tremendous revolution of ‘80 
‘ 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
PASSAGES FROM A JOURNAT 

I THINK it w Franklin who recommended 4 men to kee 
ibook im wh ! r their most rih i ‘ ' 
fleet i It ave i { this kind be we i ‘ 1 
time be vested tro ly ri ie afte 
of a read fter the | ft tilteen or tw ! i Vv 
} you A ir m of mat W te of 
your ha il \ i i ke « ars V 

tfort “ ver entered 1 ! 
wondert e memory i l ‘ 
niet je ‘ et byt { 
I si t l ter rht is my ’ 
tha l ‘ ert \ I ‘ il i i 
} ly ‘ i 

{ ol ! ti ' j re 
t { xe ‘ } | ‘ 
nly ‘ tel ul t ‘ 
! i vil 
\ 1 iw. ft he » 
I I I ey t “ 
pletely | " t ' I 
V t t ! I ti ! 
“ “ ‘ my pay | 
‘ t hii olw most 
v ety I I ’ al ) 
‘ sot I y ca ast ' y 
resolved t i ‘ Mw tli ive y 
{manhood Of t tes Ww rowd every 
yy rb even tor me todeciphe i ‘ ous for 
their Want of sy lor the strange form Wits 

h l ‘ ‘ memorar oOo} V of 
touth-ache ¢ i II s“°H y the Common Law 
benea { n ot my u l 
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and a re sol 
which latter is hidden by a dried rose leaf—the 
my exclusive and eternal love. although [ cannot 


some obje et of 
of youth's 


remember Waich one— und an emblem, apt enough, 


tragile hope and transitory passion 






I furnish a specimen of this journal. It embraces the period 
of a week, and shows what a medley of stuff sometimes gets 
possession of our minds, and may at least satisfy the young 


less 


woman whom I detected this morning peeping into it, re gard 
of the word “ private” marked on the cover, In letters nearly large 
and I have omitted the 
1 


enough for the figures on a town clock 
dates in order to show by a closer contrast the variety of moor 


to which young people are exposed on the course of a week 


I am very unhappy to-day. [have no joy but in forgetful 


es This existence is overloaded with pain 


come to me now, I should greet him asa gentle friend—this world 
to me is as & prison, and I look through grated windows upon 
blissful scenes in which I am never toparticipate. [tis a sublime 
and noble thought, that we shall one day escape from ‘the infi- 


nite doings of the world,’ and be at rest 


I 


lives 260 Water-street 
{ 


Mr 


employed her to-day at five shillings ¢ 


Baenor, my washerwoman 
lars and hand 


kerchiefs to go two in one 


I am now sitting in my room—¢ Itis a lovely summer 
On my table lies a volume of Robertson, which T have 
just finished. Nothing is heard but th 


clock on the mantel-piece, and the scraping of my own pen as | 


night 
click of an old fashioned 


note down these minute details, to recall more forcibly to my re 


collection at some future period this quiet, peaceful scene, wher 
I shall perhaps be whirling in the vortex of some exciting adven 
sh 


ture, or writhing beneath angu 





ution to rise every morning with the sun, a part of 
gift, I suppose, of 


If death were to 


or thrilling with rapture yet 


“ A lover is a drunken man. Time makes him sober, and he 


wonders at the mistakes of his reeling imagination.’ 


“Which was thetrue philosopher, Democritus or Heraclitus 
Who can tell? NotI 


Upon the sandy 


beach Ist 
List'ning the might é 


And marked the ceaseless, gia flood 
Wash every footstep from the shore 

And many a heart receives, like is 
The image of the passing day 

And many a scene of love ss 
Time’s ceaseless Current wears away 

Not so with mine 


Called to Suppe r—finish these lines to-morrow 
Poor Charles is in love. Ail the triumphs of life to a high 
spirited boy are dim and insipid compared with the bliss oft this 
wonderful and yet ridiculous passion. It zs ridiculous; for what 
can be more absurd than for one person to fall into such a violent 
the society of each other 
What wo 
What 


Suppose I should 


partiality for another person, as to make tl 


necessary to happine§s—sometimes to existence 


man is so fair, that another may not be as fair? 


mnie 
spe aks so well, but another may equal her 


‘ 


determine could possess myst of a 


+ r lo be happy unless | 
certain hou®e ; and if LT could not obtain it, suppose I should pine 
W ould notthis 


The humor of it is that 


ind languish and die away into @ consumpuon 


Is not love m viness?! to 


be madness ! 
day you pine for one Next year you pine for another, and some 
other is piming for the first. And yet, madness or not, whata pre 
eminent joy itis tothe young and sanguine! That nature should 
ever have gifted such a mean material as dust with such ae ipa 
Now the heart 


regular pulsations and then alter an imag 


' 
goes with quiet 


ity for rapture on its and 


€ is pu tured by lighton 


the brain, the same peaceful heart is awakened to eestasies, anc 
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LETTERS FR CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 


GentLemen—Lying, I believe I teltno lie in saying, is rather a 
disreputable propensity ; and although lying out may have its ob- 
jections, lying at home, no one can deny, musthave more. I am 
fond of seeing foreign customs introduced here when they make us 
better; but my affection ceases the moment they make us worse. 
Our ladies must not think that these little lies of elegant society, 
because they are what is called white lies, are innocent; nor ought 
they to consider themselves at all excused when they find their 
character for veracity fallen so low, that 
nothing they say through their servants, is ever believed 


by common consent, 
How 
often do we see persons standing at a door, and replying to a 
“are you sure your mistress 1s out 


and making the 
double his iniquity by swearing, against his positive 


lacque y 


variet 


knowledge. that he Anors she is, and that now he remembers 


she was to be at Mr. Snooks’s two miles off, at that very ho : 


I have seen the blush upon the cheek even of one of these pe 


tinacious rogues, when they have been dispatched in a hurry 
down the street to say they begged pardon, but he had told 


the lie to the wrong person! How can masters and mistresses 


justify themselves when they render these false hoor 


$8 80 familiar 


that ere long the blush appears no more, and the servant becomes, 


if possil more hardened than those who set him the example? 


enclosed sketeh, which, to borrow the Joe Miller conundrum, 


t 





tr 


ould go on multiplying cases, but it is done to my hand in the 


comparing the sé hoolmaster with ¢ Irphe us, I hope w 


tl Strive 
the trembling lvar I have the honor to be, gentlemen, vour 
faithful servant VERITAS 


DOMESTIC LYING 
t is clearly to be seen by all who travel 


[ from Dan to Beersheba 


with their eyes open, that a vastnumber of the “ wise saws” trans- 



































tocome. Lam delighted with Robertson's View of Europe. It}! >“ ells and burns and thrills and covers the chee ks with crimson. mitted tous by the wisdom of our ancestors, are wholly at variance 
is full of philosophical observation The more I read the more ||" ® Is the eyes w ith fire, and the current of electric bliss runs | @ith the * modern instances visible in the every day ‘world. Now 
I am impressed with the necessity of reading. [ regret to have ike lightning through the soul, and a few years, perhaps a few) Withrespect lo LYIN W hamong us has not said of some light, 
wasted 50 much of life in frivolous pleasures or weak desponden hours, finds him, who is thus played on by feeling—ashes frivolous Lask = us - easy = ly! g° — though experience 
cy, but I hate and despise the world Th we : asec sth ~— all the a a reney hat an perple xed human 
sf lis is a most pleasant evening. Notwithstanding the ap- | Pevience, from the Gays o! the pyramids, to those of the Pantechni- 
The o in extol is pronoune 1 dike in yroach of winter, the air is bland and delightful. roses are blosso 3 nh. LYN as one of the most duns and < flicult of attair me ats 
al ng in the garden and bees are humming aroundthem. Atsunset requires thirty limes more ingenuity to tell a lie of moderate d 
Bill at Bath two dollars and fitty cent r mellow olden richness overspreads the heavens Aneager “ et the map op? cert : jena pi ki ot dy - 
Stopped at a cobbler’s Pony sa afternoon. to wet my sho und i mPt Me ssinoeel ag ere y touched the forest sii S, Whose, ania to see the 1 nsiderate way in which s sp eaihils a 
' ’ . . 4 many colors beautifully vary the aspect of the dying branches duty is daily and hourly delegated to the dullest and most igno- 
mended Think of aman, born with capacities for intellectua — rant of the human species. A large proportion of the Tete of 
improvement and pleasure, lofiv, lordly man, wasting his whole lasked Monsieur Fevrier this morning if he liked music. He every regular es blishment is thrown upé he hands of a 
existence in a room—a filthy, small room—bending from mornit re plied no, Monsieur I have no ec , foo maids; and that, too, v ithout any consicde : 
till night over a lapstone, and a piece of leather. While the — ratic io duty, in the amount of their wages 
elorious sun is rolling on his golden course, and the wind ts If these few tdle scraps Messrs. Editors, are good enougt Some mpson just esca} ed from the plough tail, 
wafting onward the winged ship ke an eagle. over the ocean. | © ®ppear in your paper, publish them with this cont «sion fi anal pay Le hag Rpected to lie from eight in the 
and nature lies in most gorgeous and superb seenery, wooing the |" to the reader, viz. that I have lately changed many of my , : “ a 92 sbees miu - 8! tity and consis 
gaze and filling the gazer with noble feelings, this m in Sits per opinions I have ceased to haie the world as I have become j , ne Pm celegent pau gs bs ses -s —- 
petu ully straining his eyes to poke a hog’s bristle through a little tler acquainted with it, and Lam not particularly anxious for is knives shoes, wait at table and «9 a 
hole! I spoke to him kindly. 1 asked him if he was happy death, whom I find | have termed a “ gentle friend!” Whether) the « is a erying injust and unless in families 
and he answered, ‘ yes, as the day is long.’ ‘What!’ L continued | ™Y Vasherwoman still lives in Water-street, I cannot distinctly, Where the LytNG, like the washing, ts “done out,” or retained a 
thinking over my ‘own sleepless nights, ‘have you no bad! S®Y> but as to love (1 have been married twenty years) itis not) & Crewing reent f we think a small extra allowance 
dreams—no anxieties—no cares, gnawing within you—stealing altogether a delirium, Tam certain. The jeurnal which Lnow MICHSAE eter ants -haill , 
away gradually the light from your eyes, the strength from your keep contains altogether much more matter and less art ata, r sabe of set pen senate oat — Ra ene. Aap 
heart? No pangs for yesterday ’ No fears for to-morrow itl “ scale cattan affine om saad oso sion 7 " ay see ins 
He stared atme a moment. Then he laughed and said, ‘No, none AMERICAN SCENERY a morning's work to a London footman 
When I thought more of this man, | was surprised at my : : : — At half past nine, Mr. Rampant’s bell rt Tohn having some- 
greaterror. ‘This man—this very ignorant laborer, whom I h what overslept himself. )— What 0% on t ?'—** Nine sir.’ — 
at first selected from all the world as a wretch, is in truth the FALLS OF THE SAWKILL. Newspapers come | — No, si 2 The es in the house- 
happy man Iam not happy Rich men, great men are not In point of beauty and picturesque effect, this is one of the ma be ase S Wes " te wan? dear Dees a sshav ne 
happy. I have watched them, and questioned them, and [know finest waterfalls our country, however it may be surpassed by |; 1 = natalie sas 1 desired 1’— 1 nde at ; ofeni aan 
they are not; but here is one who ts He possesses the precio many in the volume of water, and in terrific magnificence. It is nes nothing willfetch tout.” — ‘Itis very str nze, I sme! ) 
jewel for which all on earth waste their lives in slavish toil, | Situated about a nile from the town of Milford, in Pike county penti —‘Thung the coat out airing on the leads all night.” — 
The luxurious lord ts writhing in tortures—the malefactor is Pennsylvania, on the Sawkill, a stream, the sources of which are Suppose ithad rained: — Llhung up the umbrella over it, si 
trembling on the scaffold—the atfrighted crew are coine dow1 renee ee lying west of the town, at an elevation of sever: Is your mistress almost ready for break tas —‘‘No, sin." —"' I 
with the wrecked ship—the prisoner ts languishing im his dun | hundred feet above it. A foot-path, leading in a southwesterly : . Ys < Me R Bras be a t - ms nthe ee Ab! 
geon—hundred thousands, millions, hundreds of ons of | Uirection from the village. conducts the v nee . 4 : : fees oe e vou Were not Gdown ye 
my fellow-creatures are struggling, shrinking, wee] vs despair. ||ing several felds and orchards gn ae ge the spot. Cross- | John! how came you to tell me your mistress was net ready 
7 > —_ I I ? 8, he at length enters a wood, in breakfast The ladies’-maid told me so. sir: and I locked 
ing, playing with dangerous passions, following paths beset with | which, after proceeding about two hundred yards, he is reminded wice into the draw room, and did net see missus. — H 
snares for soulandbody! Affection weeps over the new mound of his approach to the f by the deep hoarse sound of the | (ES bitter ber the butter-freezer I just took it out, s 
disappointed ambition beats his breast in anguish—sensibility descending water. A little further on, he finds himself suddenly The « ire over oiled.”"—“‘ The kitchen-clock does not go, 
recoils from the inexorable realities of life. and here mv little | standing before them, with a full view of the scene he came t dian Send it to weet watch a lt has gone w Ag 
cobbler sits and sings—safe in body, free in mind I will seek | Vist presented to his eye—the dark precipices, the white strean aa ead P = rede ny ti a : ns a 
= — business, peaceful as his, and never strive with the rest | POUrINS over them, the thick clouds of spray, and the forest in|) in the water half an hour, sir.” —* His tlooks ve ry dust 
for fame or wealth.’ the back ground and on the sides, inclosing them as with a frame) Withstanding.”"—* He has been lyiu ‘ wae, < Mete 3 
, nw of verdure e falls are divided into two cascades. of whie} But that would not have dried him so on —* The ia 
ow hen I meeta stranger who loves music, and has read poetry || the lower is the most considerable. The stream is eondiested te fire was alight, sir, which makes the knife-house like an ove 
(Burns for instance ) with any warmth of admiration, | feel as if) the verge of the upper fall by a narrow channel, between sine ( Rat-tat, a rat-tat-tat. ) Here's that ous fellow Larksot 
I had found a friend banks, sweety font in kk ight. and overshadowed with rot ne om to pay = am < rly visit. John! do not let him i 
“ Sarsaparilla is an American plant = water tons d oom crag to crag, descends a stair-like Mr. Rampantat home ?”—No, sir."—“ Not at home 2—Why 
ies 4 pice, toa rocky table, a hundred yards in breadth, whic hit tis scarcely eleven o'clock Ne meatal mene ane caste oo this 
‘A Mr. FE. said he traveled all over Europe, and a great part traverses in several irregular channels. Arrived at the lower Master's not at home, sir.”"—" He's always home 
of Flander fall, it leaps down a perpendicular precipice of about a hundred ‘Mast rs particularly engaged, sir He's never ‘engaged’ to 
— feet in height, and is received at the bottom into a profound cir- 1 — But he S gone out, sul I dow't believe a word of 
* Accident renders many marriages unhappy; carelessness cular excavation, hollowed in the solid rock by the action of the be “my st ) breakfast with hin . Muasier break fasted er 
others; natural bad disposition others. Some rush into matri water for ages. About twenty feet from the bottom, the fall is Pll see Mrs oe . ae  Misew . of r » Wao 
mony in the hopes of revenging themselves on another, who has broken for the remainder of the distance by irregular projections || are the de ar « hildee nr—l 1 step a * : ; os en o eee che 
slighted their love. Some for the mere excitement and desire of || '"O™ the precipice, dashing the water into a copious spray, which dear children.” —" Master locked wy the din 'e-room before be 
change, without any love at all. Some fall blindly off the preci- hovers perpetually over the chasm, increasing the fearfulne ss of || Went out.”"—* Then I'll see them in the drawing-room.” —“ Bet- 
pice. Some leap desperately the depth it partially conceals. Leaving the lower fall, the Saw-|| 7, "&b I think, sir; the nursery maid has got the scarlet-fever.’ 


Many are drawn off by the de- 
lusive lapse of irresistible passion 





‘Five millions of cotton are sold annually at Augusta.’ 


kill, by a succession of rapids for the distance of a mile anda 


half in a circuitous direction, descends another hundred feet or 


more, when it reaches and mingles quietly with the Delaware. 


“Oh! very well give my compliments to Mr Rampant, and tell 
him I called.” 
John! John! 


the house ? 


t the scarlet-fever 
Mr. Larkson 


what made you say we ha: 
—No one will come 


in near us 
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would’nt be denied, ma’am; what could I say ?”’—“ Any thing 
but that.” (Another knock.) “ Rampant, my love, ‘tis my aunt having placed forty round, uncompromising lies, to the account standings of his followers 
Peewit’s carriage !"—* If you let hér in I'm off. Lady Peewitis of his precious conscience, in the short space of one hour and 
the most insupportable woman on earth. John! not at home to twenty-five minutes! and an industrivus, painstaking young man 
ady Peewit.”—‘ No, sir.” s by this means deprived of a bed to lie on, and @ door to Lie af 
“Mrs. Rampant at home ?’—* No!”—‘( My lady desires you'll canoe, from the de feat of 
come to the carriage-door.”—“ Is’nt my miece at home ?”"—* No ni Sk Geeinisis ene Gates nile tins ite of the Thames, which h 
my lady.”—* Are you sure ?”—“ Yes, my lady."—“ Then [ll 
step out and wait till she comes in.”—‘‘ Missus is gone out of 
town, my lady.”— “ Gone out of town !—I left her at Lady Vole’s 
at twelve o'clock last night !"—‘' Missus went early this morning, 


in his country ; and if he 


was sull implacable He 








deeply too that you thought it was impossible to existexceptwith by its influence, and he 





psy et ih ctelemeay tieda a sai Tn tates eile an equal return from the beloved object?) And have you lived atall hazards. His elog 
Fiauy. —" v Vo now ere she 8s gone > —".No, iad ¢ 

—**Letmeout, Thomas; I'll speak to the head-narse.’"—* Phechil- “* », to get ¢ ver this violent pas ion, and laugh at your own folly sidered by his red brethres 
dren be gone too, my lady.”—‘* How did they go ?’—* The ear- Vell, if you have feit all this, and tf you will favor me witha direct, epigrammatic, figu 
riage with post horses.” —** And took no man servant '—Very ex- Moments attention lil recount a similar adventure of min thoughts in a few words, ; 


traordinary !"—* I fancy they be gone visiting.” —* Into Kent 
—* Yes, my lady.” —* Heaven bless my soul! they are 


son Sir George s, ond he won't be there to receive them lmust 


When | was about fourteen—just at that period when the heart have been used. He was 


ronetomy 


yearns for some object upon whom to fling all its wealth of love ive no quarter ou 











Such was the recompense accorded to John Thompson for «assisted Tecumseh to keep his hold on the affections and under 


He was the enemy of the new settlers 
made peace from prudence, his te mper 
was in every battle but that of Tippa 
Harmar unul he was slain at the battle 


ippened on the fifth of October, IS13 


Tecumseh was a man of exalted talents. He saw the advat 
Messrs. Ep: rors—Have you ever been in love So very tages of civilization, but kr 


ew that his race would become extinct 
e up his mind to oppose tts progre 


vnece Was of a high order. It was co 


We s by the Americar as bola 
rative, and succinct. Iteontaimed many 
ind those the very words which should 
vindictive and ferocious im War, ane 


eto whom others had extended the 

























































- I met witha young iwver t handsome, Messrs. Editors, but courtesies of war he w 1 l, and even fenero Like all 
go and acquaint him with the circumstance Phomas. tell the ' salads miialsains { e shee ; , . } 
- “ “ P sSessing much sweetness ¢ manner ane one, with that con savages e lov i or ‘ V us t acd Tatt to is 
coachman to drive to Fenton's hotel—I must see Sur George : ‘ : , vies re 6a ery Sor 
Peewit immediat ly ” Uescending attention, so? Jer etoavery young girl His mind tern Visaye Was sottene “ the writer of this notice once ob 
‘John! John! what made you say we were gone out of town? to Was highly cultivated, and a slight vein of sentuement ran served to him, that he was as tall as Alexander the great, (he had 
I shall have halfa dozen notes of explanation to write Lady through all his conversation indicatung much refinement of heard of Alexands anal « ‘ across the chest: he re 
Peewit insisted on coming in, ma’‘am. Whatcould say !)—Any-. thought and feeling. What wonder then that J, an imaginative plied,“ He was a et it jas} wills lie Hle wa 
‘ {— t s. R ‘tl ) i Ss , > . 
thing but ¢hat—Oh heavens, Rampant! that’s your father’s knock. school girl, should fall Aesperately in love? Ay, I did love. He indignant at seeing the Indians sell their lands, and retiring west 
Jene ti to spend thre i he and weshail never 1 } 
Depend on it hes come to spend the day ue > “ ’ ae . Was MY constant though I tancred him péricetion ; and inthe ward He died in defi f what he thought a just cat nd 
be able to get away in time for the party. John! take care told ; P 
J J " t ‘ v7} sto has le 0 S} t bel | 
Mr Rampant doce not eet in Ves. ma’am At is my son at entausiasm ot my nature, W have given worlds to tell him wsieltt equ puritt mat ithe ranks of ‘ ns of the 
home ?”—** No. sir: master’s been out these two hours Two. alll felt. It weighed on my s s. I grew moody and reserved, forest. He wa st he wa Ons i plenel 
hours! Well. well, ll see Mrs. Rampant.”—“ I fancy, sir, missus and when he came would sit, as if spell-bound, gazing at his face sash from the vernor of the ¢ he nent day he eit 
can’t be disturbed. She keeps her bed, sir. The apotheeary’s or bend my eager r to catch every tone of his ventle voice to a brother chief. That he not appear witl yas no i 
been with her twice.”-—"* You don’t say so! Very strange my And w hen they asked m. wos , | walked up to the piano w ind the cause inquired of. H wer cterist ti 
son shouldn’tlet me know ae Master's been very much engaged | mor, trepidation t a culprit brought before the bar of j t ias fought more lt ii . leo witwl 
the last week.”"—** mph Inform him that PE shall dine with him 
. 4 : sutdown, squeaked throu: h a ne. trembli F the while like he could see it: andIw not wea \ t shor 
to-day. —"* To-day, su Master dines ont to-day ir. — Dine , I | 8 
out, and my daughter-in-law ill in bed?) Very extraordinary con- | 2 1!ee Teel Ep vaan fatten] conceal my & mye) ot see Phe eh Vol y like u 
duct! Let me see Mrs. Rampant’s own maid She’s Sitting | Weudd tell it—the blood w show through my h nd J trees themselves; ys are numbered, and ne finish 
in missus’ room, sir; and Dr. Bolus desired she mightn't be dis- | Was finally betrayed. My triends laughed and teazed me t 
turbed.”—* Heaven bless my soul! it must be something serrous' death—and Ae never came agau Such is the h \ my 
’ : SP 1g vente > nome 
I shall call at six o'clock. My son will be at home the odress. — first folly: and if you can credit so much cons y Iw ELECTED POETRY, 
“Ob! dear m . ° rone out the day « dines some 
Oh!d - = _— ns mastes ~., “ ‘ at , H ° - you, that for more than a year, | continued t ve him nav, i 
where at Blackheath.”"—*" At Blackheath! when he gave me his : NES MUSIC 
. " oh * ‘ was not U tor l expected no returr neither Ww my peru 
word he had broken off all connexion with the Wilcox family : aa 
. . rous : ess | iN d ot . 
So. 80! Mr. Charlies Rampant! 7 : Bh ie ote be wlaced ( ed by his coldn t Was that Kind ot iv 
on your promises. John, you need not say TE ealled. Here's half young minds cherish for any beautitul characte i, Lwa I ‘ 
a-crown for you. Recollect T did ten Iii be off to Black- firmly convinced it was love—in every sense of thateompreher i! 
heath by the two o'clock coach Che W xes. indeed sive word, and would probably still have continued to think ss ! 
S ' ’ } ’ ‘ y itco ‘ tem ou . ~ 
John! John! what have Ww * ! mpt you) if by some singular chance, my heart had not become ely | 
' , Ww ry > dow ‘ ¢ ! es? Vv tatl will dis ~ r 
to say I w ts gone down to th . . ge i entangled with a noble, fine spirited, merry friend of mine NS \ 
herit m — ‘| didn’t mention » Hames i My fat I . . : 
: : BR | that | feel the vast difference between girlish devotion a “ 
knows I am a quaint 1 with oO r person at Blackheath l k 
Fetch me my hat; T will run roe vy Grosvenor-square, meet Tan's real passionate love I laugh at my past folly, and we , \ 
him. as if by accident. and tell him the whole was a mistake at myself. One thing, however, Ll regret—the pain Ae. t fee \ 
“ Exeept mv illness, my love—pray let me rematnill, or we shall if he thinks I have the same regard for him as formerly And! tH 
certainly have him here to dinner And before you go ive me have reason to believe this is the case; for when Tmet hin ye - 
out the money for Madame Verdereau’s account I told her to terday he spoke so kindly oked as if he kk ed me when I 
at one ocloe —" Very absurd: vou know verv we the divi . . 
: : , said, “it was un/ unatie we had not chanced t eet ofter I 
dends are not due til next week A single knock.) There she i : M 
1s John. tell Madame Verdereau we shall not be at home tll that T almost laughed outright wow, a0U it eve @ 
next Friday (A double knock.) “John. whose carriage is| mind from this great mistake 7? Will you not ard me? W \ “ 
‘ : - 
that driving away 7’—* Ladv Loto’s, ma'am. I told her you’ not write a short essay on the brevity of "I 
would not be in town till next Friday What could tempt vou ments? Touch lightly too on man’s vanity, and tell th ‘ 
t pe. les ( | ‘ r¢ . ’ ; 
to say such a thing ?”—* Master desired me to tell Madame Ver-' of the creation, that though we may be very desperately on \’ 
lere ey, _ . On ¢ iP 1 t r a ; nit tal r " ‘ . 
EStSas SO Lady Loto ca , ewe we king me to with one of them, at tee we are gene vy ¢ edt I 
the party to-night A very double knock.) Tis the duches , , that 11 M 
. anothe t screnteen ; i ms é ohel ‘ t ‘ 
John. remember I am home to the duchess of Dononghmore oe © > ‘ = constancy ant . ; 
‘Is this Mrs. Rampant’s ?”"—" Yes."—*" The Duchess of Do-| ether out of fashion Phe present case, you perceive 
> kK s 
nouzghmore.”"—"' Mrs. Rampant is at home.”—“ Very well—give «stressing emergency—t. volving even the peace dt pine : 
her th urd "—" John! John'—Did not I tell vou IT was at of one of your own se Appe aling then altogeth ve ene t . 
home ?’— So Linformed the footman, ma'am. I fancy her grace rosity. and the kind interest you take in all wl pply toy I “ 
r ‘ ’ ‘ ‘or ‘ ! tor tt les ‘ ’ ’ 1 ) ’ 
did not want to come in I at belteve a w rd of t I subscribe myself, yours with much respect Lavina I 
don't believe you said I was at h —Itis a dreadful thing to : : | 
hav rvants one cantrely o There s nota person in the i " 
' sé se uw ‘ j ‘ twasoft , ’ , - ; 2 " 
ise on wh rd Tean d It wa he greatest con AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
yuer to me to see her @ t you did not choose to let her \« ! ! | 
— Mrs. Jeremiah Rampant ming up, ma’am! That “ 
rrible woman '—I told you I was not at home Run and stop BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER \“\ \ } 
he t her I'm taken sndd vy il with a spasmodic disorder es 
What did she sav. John — Nothing, ma’ar only muttered rECUMSEH . 
a ; about the popular acts ind poor relation fever A curer of the Shawanese tribe, and a her rene - 
Tha A plece of impertinel ' own inventor Idon't the British army, was born in 1769; a ye ' ' ef f ' 
t 7, fi - nat ' Tt I " 
iw lé t A , : production of ereat mer Bonaparte. W: neton, ¢ vier, ( TT 
Dea Mas UaMPaN Find from ¢ friend Lark . “er = . 
“ > Sir Walter Seott. were born in thes ve Fecumseh w 
at von have the searlet-fever in ¥v hou I am eure you w S 
© tous iv dining with vou to-morrow. as I have never had that a Shawanese, by birth; lus parents were of ther tribe \\ 
SAS Yours, faithfully Borovenrrinas the writer of this sketch was informed by « f ' te “ 
An excuse from Lord Boronghbridg ifter we had made uy tof the Cherokees. Tecumseh was one of veel ‘ . 
‘ V 
i? tv on purpose to meet r Another note. ma’am i birth ‘ reumstance remarkable any where, but + 
Dean Manoam—lI am sorry you thought it necess lesire sumone the aborigines of this country, who are not v v pers M“ 
vant to say you w out of tow: i r to escape a This was considered by the tribe as porte ne ta f ' . i 
rime te marty t rhe . . een friends 
rm » the arty ( betw n trier the parents, according to a usage amor them, were oblig t 
y the best policy: and at to interpret so ' 
poucy — n ive the tribe as soon as the mother was abl Lier fate ' 1? i 
r re a proceeding Yours, truly b. Lot : “ =~ ¢ 
Another note, ma‘ar have been the same had she borne twins only. She. with her} ; 
o inte d . ‘ ' 
Dear Mes. Cuartes—Havine just visited our friend Bolus in|) hand, and a few of her kin who would not forsake her, made the H 
rreat anxiety on your wnt, Lam greatly amazed to find tl way to the Shawanesr nd she was received by them with eat | ’ 
le history of vour ‘ is related by y tootman this kindness; for these children of forest have mpre n, that H I 
' t gross fabricatio W ether ors t his statement re-| kindness to one in dis =» will aleawe be cowarded bw the Ciceat it Harry ‘ 
th n son | t s ve t es t ( , 
y ’ \ 4 1 I ha pr ! no « o° so that the or of the ma natiors re corrected by the How w « 
means of determ Bort s | ure you. very rm . iH ‘ ! 
° . wif il” 1 h a lying doe iy impulses of the he t The three children were ‘ They 4 
y : ned ¥ s ’ ‘ ee P ine 
I shall vke ita 1 Der ;, to your aff ite friend and |) Were sagacious and early became distit ead this tribe ~ " 
tather mn ERawpa* and extended their fame bevond ut The eldest killed ! VW ito w 
John' you may provide vourself with ano situation.”— attack upon Lexington, in Kentucky Hew bold warrior ! nee y rack 
anathar eit . . . P - ors ° ow . I Kf “ 
é Another situation, ma’am a ways Siven master satis- Tecumseh was the orator, and the other became a prophet, wi \ ‘ a 4 
fa , } : n 
taction.”—* That is no reason he should have to give other people = — a , 
ilisfaction on your account In short, you have so exceeded all ' and int g P w -——- 
bounds, and made vour genius for invention so remarkable. that ‘ nd ® ’ ‘ Mr J Happy t wat s pea sire 
nobody will ever believe another he from your lips. I cannot t r of the manuecrip poy pede Obser ed oug has flowed , 
5 - f Tecum+et. and alse Uh ‘ ' " . : io. Ty ee >) 
think of keeping a servant of so notorious a character. You Fli Whitney, recently insert t! The heart that ne'er was charmed by fortune's gleam 
I< ever sweet contentment’s blest abode 





must find another place 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


TALES OF THE GLAUBER SPA. 
FROM THE PRESS OF THE HARPERS 

Ovr duty this week is not less agreeable than that when we 
last noticed American literature. The Harpers, a few days since, 
published two volumes of tales They are by various hands, but 
none of them without merit. The idea of this sort of partnership 
in storv-telling seems to have been caught from the recent fashion 
of England and France, in the Club Book and the Sister's Budget 
of the one country, and which was followed by the Lirre des 
Cent et Un, of the ‘other When the literary aimanacs of Ger 
many were lrst imitated by the mtroduction of annuals in Lon- 
don ‘th combined talent of the writers employed 
them through 
embellishments; and now, with the mass of purchasers, the an- 


1 thic ed toc arry 


but presently a competition was started in the 


nuals are like the ladies—the prettiest prevails > ne one thinks of 


looking beyond the pletures The moment an annual appears in 


London, it is bought ap by the print-sellers the engravings are 
eut out, and sold severally, and the letterpress disposed of for 


next to nothing; henee the literary matter 


vided a few high names are attached to it: but 


is LUE portant, pre 
if the embellish 


ments are notot a Very superior charack the work stands ne 


chanes The difficulty of a competition requiring so much capi 
tal. and the unsatisfactoriness of writing for works which are 
never read, but only looked at, has probably led authors and pub- 
lishers to the idea of annuals without engravings; so they de 
vised the Club Books and the Livres ¢ Cont et Un, leaving to 


the mob of noblemen ind gentlemen whe with ease 


>write 


the more splendid vehicles, ta which theu terary fame is no 


likely to be disturbed ‘ ' holwudy W ever see What they 
have written. In Amer i we soon adoptthe new literary fashions 
of England We copied them annua hut we eg 

with them in embellishments There ts nota sufficient market 


All Bu ope ind all America help to 


return the outlay for an English annual; but an annual of ou 


nnot contend 


here to support the expease 
Hy | 


own country rarely crosses the Atlant The engravings have 
not the exquisite finish which tempts the English connoisseur to 
detach them, aud se them apart from the bool But the new 
and quaker form which the annual ts taking in the Club Book 
we should think admirably caleulated toe succeed among u Wi 
can measure mine with England on more eg terms Ohny 
writers, indeed, do not ke those on the other side of the reat 


waters. make literature exclusively their business. The Murrays 
A literary man must 


before he can atlord to try at any 


of America are the owners of newspapers 


getemployed as an editor 


thing higher; and even then, whatever he attempts ean only be 


in the intervals of newspaper bush-fighting Three out of five 
of the contributors to the publ cation now before us are engaged 


in the teazing and absorbing cares of a datly paper; of the other 


two, one, indeed, ts a lady who writs because her friends wil 
not suffer 


office to look after, and literature is only his relaxation 


but the other has a naval 
Thus 


ditlerence between the yt rsons of letters in | urope 


so much talent to he idle 


the prevailin ' 


and Ameri 3,thatin America even the racers have to work i 


harness, while in England they whog ) upon the course are never 
our advantages bemg less, the merit of 


put to the cart HHenes 


not failing is greater 
The new worl Tales of the Glauber Spa;” a 


f which the first volume TIVES 


is entitled 

watering place in this country 
the first and only account. We disagree 
title. It strikes us less agreeably than it does some whom we 
have heard speak of it. We think there 
truth in Juliet’s assertion, that “ a rose by any other name would 
Now would it And do 
we not feel a sort of indignation when we hear the dignity of the 


with many about the 
is More poetry than 


smell! as sweet if called assafetida? 


modest flower, heart’s-ease, degraded by the pleberan title of 
Johnny Jumpups ? 
such a name than with the loss of the introductory story, which 
explains it 


debted to Mr. Sands, whose pen we trace also in the stories of 


Nevertheless, we would rather put up with 
For this we think we can venture to say we are in 
Mr. Green, and the concluding tale, called Boyueca. The remain 
der of the volume we would appropriate thus: Le Bossu, to Miss 
Sedgwick; to Mr. Bryant, the Skeleton’s Cave and Medfield ; to 
Mr. Paulding, Childe Roeliff’s Pilgrimage. and Selim the Bene- 
factor of Mankind; and to Mr. Leggett, the Block House 

The introduction to which we allude, relates the disastrous 
story of a much-injured innocent, by the name of Sharon Clapp 
The author does not say, but we should rather imagine Mr 


Sharon Clapp to be of Connecticut origin, and to come of the 


worthy family of Throughmuchtribulationweenterthekingdom 
ofheaven Clapp Tribby It 
was Mr. Sharon Clapp’s misfortune to be “ married, and have a 
family of children, fo We call it mis- 
ause till hisdaughters returned from school, and made 


who was called for shortness, 


forty years and rising 
for tune, be« 
Mrs. Sharon Clapp ambitious, they were comfortable and pros- 
perous enough at Sheep’s Neck. But the Misses Clapp came 
home with French and the forte piano from Wetherville, and 
then the old house must needs have new wings; and when it got 
its new wings, the old house presently flew away, and a new 
one came in its place; and poor Sharon was obliged to borrow 
money on mortgage, to pay for “a trumpery band-box looking 
place,” in which he was wretched, without what Mrs Trollope 
would call the American's birth-right, he “could not spit in it 
with any comfort;” and nobody stuck to him but his son Eli, 


who forswore style, and went to live in the burn. But thena 


doctor came to the village and got intimate with the ladies, and 
discovered thata spring upon the farm, which they had “ all been 
drinking forever, taking it to be plain-water,” had “plenty of 
oxhides and gin, with a good deal of sulphur and soda.” The 
doctor published a pamphlet; but though Sharon Clapp pretends 
to stand up for the doctor's assertion, that the Spa was the only 
place which would prevent people “ from dying a natural death, 

we thought there was some foundation for the tale that * the doc- 
tor had buried a barrel of salts and potashes under tite spring 

by the very officiousness of his begging the denial in his adver- 
tisement to be re peat d against “the neighbors who go to the 
But whatever his private opinion might 
be of the doctor's pamphlet it did wonders The name of the 
farm was forthwith changed from Sheep's Neck to Glauber Spa 
‘Old Ram's Alley” Visitors 


thronged tothe newly praised spring. Sharon Clappat last took 


second meeting-house 


was glorified into Epsom-waik 


to taking boarders But his pre sperity soon emptied his pockets 


He was pressed to pay the money he had borrowed for his im- 
He could not. The 


ed him out of a fresh mortgage for thrice the amount of principal 


provements ender, Colone! Cross. trighten- 


and interest, promising tresh supplies for further improvements 


insisted on himself looking after 


which the colonel and so poor 


Sharon beheld “another story put upon the house, with long 


pated shanties, and sheds, and stables, and boxes w ith crosses 


and vanes upon them,” and “ was told he had nothing to do with 
it,’ because only his “ wife and daughters were smart and a 
tive Even the servants treated him with indignity; but on his 


and kicking into Merino creek 


in aconte miptible 


flying into a fit of desperation 
the sarciest of the varlets. when he said 
—Ehi still stood by him 


kind of a manner Good by. daddy 





gallantly, and “setupon the balance with his ox-goad, and made 
them walk Spanish The pride of the pett it partof the fa- 
mily, however, was now to have a fall. When the company 


came in the season, so did the report that the cholera 


aiong 


with twenty thousand paddies and radikles, was come over into 


anada, up to the north but the doctor said he could cure it 


with the Spaw Eli. who had hated the doctor from the first 


for spoiling the place by making it genteel, hated hun the more 
now for preventing the visitors from eating vegetables, and thus 


destroying the market for his farm stuff. Samboney and his wife 


Dinah, Mr. Sharen Clapp’s old niggers, were both, also awful 


ifraid” of the doctor. Eli fed old Samboney on the “ nice vege 


tables” which he could not sell, to prevent their bemg wasted 


night. old Dinah was heard 


screaming 


and in the midd 


and thumping at the door, and bawling out. ‘Cholera morbich 

Cho- 
lera! cholera There was all the people in the windows and 
back of the 


screeching as if they had fits: and there was the nigger-wenel 


Samboney | rot hin Hes a-kieking down the house! 


vi g 


plazzas to the house mn their nigh*t-clothes some 


in her white shimmey, dancing artgadoon on the grass, and | ull- 
ing out the wool, and thumping herse if like a possessed body 
Even the doctor “at last came out on the upper piazza, in his 
nights 
at his nose, and a candle 
moonshine The rest may 
Before breakfast-time nota 


The doctor was one of the first 


flannel night-gown, with a blanket over it, though the 
were as hot as Tephet with a bottl 
in his hand, to help him see the 
be antieip ited Sambonev died 
stranger was left in the house. 


And since 


When Sharon found his house deserted, on looking about the 


who ran off not a soul has come to the Spaw 


rooms he discovered a pile of foolscap papers, “ where a reading 


party used to meet by themselves Impoverished as he was, he 
thought it would be but just to turn all he could to account, with- 
out letting his wife or daughters into the secret. Finding the 


consulted Eli. Eli considered 


papers were not inquired after, hi 
it was all fair enough for his father to do the best he could with 
so Eli took them, with Sharon Clapp’s letter to the Har 


Tales of 


them 
pers, and henee the publication of Sharon Clapp’s 
Glauber Spa 

In the opening story of thecollection found by Mr. Clapp, Miss 
Sedgwick has ably sustained her high reputation. We do not 
know that she has ever before written upon any subject not Ame 
rican We feared she 


and although she 


might be less at home in the ancient 


New 


a deep interest to the contests even of that unro 


courts of Europe has given in her 
England Tale, 
mantic sphere the school- room—we doubted he rpower to elevate 
the high as successfully as she had already elevated the humble 
Sut she has agreeably surprised us. She has once more shown 
that she cannot put her pen to paper without enriching the head 
or improving the heart. In a sketchy narrative, she has embo- 
died a striking and a satisfactory picture of those extraordinary 
times, when barbarism and refinement were struggling for the 
mastery, not only in the wars of nations, but in the bosoms of the 
Even Charlemagne, though the 
great civilizerof his time, notwithstanding the most herculean la- 


best of those who waged them. 


bors, could but half civilize himself. Though his human pride was 
so subdued that, deseending from his charger, he could only allow 
himself to approach the Pope on foot at Rome, and stoope d to kiss 
each step as he mounted to the basilic of St. Peter, the same self- 
conquest did not save four thousand five hundred Saxons from mas- 
sacre in cold blood, because they had once offended the same pride 
byarevolt. Like Henry VIII. of England, though the champion 
of the church, he lived in the daily violation of some of its lead 

ing inculeations; like him he had six wives in the course of his 
career, (besides four who ought to have been;) and like him, too, 
he took a deep interest in the translation of the scriptures, and 
collated the Grecian and the Syriac texts of the four evangelists 


with unwearied zeal and watched their correction with devoted 
earnestness. But though the age in which Henry lived, was 
seven centuries in advance of that of Charlemagne, the character 
of Henry himself was as many centuries behind it, and more 
barbarous. Both equally encouraged learning, and learned men ; 
and Alcuin and Eginhard were as great in their day as Wolsey 
or any of his compeers, in that of He nry. If, notw ithstanding 
all the pains Charlemagne took to learn to use the pen, the tablets 
and the little writing books which he laid nightly under his pil- 
low, that he might practise as he rose and as he retired, were 
placed there for nothing; he was recompensed for the failure of 
this late study by deep oral acquirements, which were none the 
less profound because he could entrust them to no detainer but the 
memory. And to the man whose career gave a new impulse, not 
only to events, but the mode in which they were described; who 
was felt to have deserved so much from history that its records 
vecame instantly more copious and precise—it would be folly to 
deny the right to that epithet of great, which, unlike all other 
wearers of the honor, his name only received after death had re- 
moved him beyond all question of the honesty and disinterested- 
ness of the common consent of posterity by which it was con- 
ferred. His, indeed, is the only instance we have of the horo- 
rary title being inseparably interwoven with the proper name. 
It is such testimonials which have probably tempted Miss Sedg- 
wick to forget every harsher trait in the character of Charlemagne; 
to dwell upon his higher and his gentler qualities—his taste for 
domestic life and rural enjoyments—and that deference to an un- 
which one of his virtues 
was wrought into the instrument of many crimes. In the story 
as Sismondi and the 


principled and bloodthirsty wife, by 


before us, the hautain et cruel” Fastrade 


ther hist ins call her, is pietured with all the beauty and all the 


of Lady Macbeth 





ferocity But it is time we should turn to the 
story 


The scene lies at Aix-la-Chapelle, the place where Charle- 


magne was born and died, and which he labored and longed, like 
Alexander the 


in the 


creat with Alexandria, to render the greatest city 


world, and equally in vain. Though fifty-five emperors 
the statue of Charlemagne in the market- 


have been crowned there 


place looks down upon a p 


ce about the size of Albany, and which 


all the special favor of imperial power has not, in a thousand years, 


been able to improve Among the fine hills and lovely valleys 


Which surround it, our little story deseribes Charlemagne to have 


been hunting. It opens with his return, attended by his “eldest 
1 Pepin, called Le Bossu, from as 


and il itimate sor ght actor- 
mity of the spine, oceasioned by ax accident of his infaney, which 


had spoiled one of nature's masterpieces The crafty, cruel, 
and still beautiful Fastrade,” rede at his right hand. Of the party 


was the lovely Blanche of Aquita ne, ** the 


the renowned Hunold, who, with all his family, save this delicate 


scion, had been pursued to cruel death by the unrelenting hatred 
Blanche was preserved from the general fate by the 


But when the fact of her 


of the queer 


ingenious affection of her nurse, Ermen 
existence, Which Ermen had sedalolusly concealed, was betrayed to 
the queen, she, instead of causing the infant to be put to death, as 
Was expe cted, commanded that she should be brought to the palace, 
nurtured there, and treated” (to the astonishment and perplexity of 
uttach- 
ment between Blanche and Pe pin, Ww ho ts hated by the queen, and 
eformity. An 
ambassador meets the returning party, with splendid and precious 


all,) “ with the most marked favor.” There is a secret 


receives from her perpetual sarcasms upon his 
gifts from Haroun al Raschid. The queen is gently reproached 
by Charlemagne, for not alighting to pay homage to the tribute. 
She ascribes the delay to Pepin’s omission to assist her, owing 
T hie k ng 


orders Pepin to kneel, and let her majesty make his hand her 





to his being so much engrossed by Blanche incensed, 


footstool. Pepin does not move; but the queen quickly covered 
I 1 1 ) 
flippantly 


asking the hand of Charlemagne, as Pepin stooped to avoid her, 


the neglect, by artfully disciaiming the necessity ; and 


rested her foot. as she descended. on “ that projection W hie h pro- 
appellation of Le 


Presently the queen goes 


cured for the unfortunate prince the descriptive 
Bossu The insult took deep root 
to her devotions. Her confessor is Father Bernard, who 
diance to a vow made by his parents, who had dedicated him in 





in obe 
his mfancy to a religious profession, always wore a mask 
He had been confessor to the queen for fifteen years; the de- 
positary of the secrets of a conscience never for a single day void 
Their conversation ex- 
plains why Blanche has been protected by Fastrade. Father Ber- 


of offence towards both God and man 





nard, on discovering that one child of Hunold survived the black- 
of his family, through the instigation of the 
queen, had ordained this kindness as her ‘ 


hearted massacre 





shrine of ¢ Xpration 





‘he queen now mentions that Blanche has attracted the admira- 


tion of Haroun’s ambassador. She purposes that she should be 





sent to Haroun, hypocritically pretending that “ this rare 





of outward beauty and inward grace, point her out as a fit instru- 
ment to convert the caliph to our most holy faith The priest 
sees through the trick, and is indignant. Fuastrade. startled, 


changes her course, and pretends that it is necessary to send 
Blanche away because she dotes upon that deformity, Le Bossi 

Upon this the priest starts, and utters an unaccountable exclama- 
tion. Finding Fastrade inflexible, he makes her shudder with the 
avowal of a secret, which she did not imagine to be in human 
keeping. He tells her she had caused Hunold to be murdered, in 
consequence of the failure of her attempt ‘to seduce him from 
his loyalty to the idolized mother of Blanche,” which Hunold’s 
“was not a spirit to betray, even to the ear of his merciful and 


abused sovereign With this revelation Father Bernard leaves 





last of the house of 
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her, “stooping to the ground, and struck with terror.” He 
has an interview with Pepin. He tells Le Bossu of the plot 
to send away Blanche. He tells him, also, that the sons of Hu- 
nold’s confederates are leagued to revenge him, and dethrone 
Charlemagne and Fastrade. He works upon Pepin’s mortified 
pride, and upon the necessity for prompt action, in order to save 
Blanche. He threatens, if Pepin continue faltering, to “seek 
another leader who wiil dare rescue Blanche, and deserve her.” 
* And who are you,” exclaimed Pepin, all the passions of his 
frame aroused, ‘‘ who are you, that dare to speak to me of giving 
Blanche to another?” The priest replied in perfect calmness, for 
he had been schooled in the fires of a living martyrdom, ‘“ Come 
near to me, young man, and you shall hear a name that these 
walls must not echo. Father Bernard pronounced the name.’ 

Pepin instantly agreed to meet the “ young men at the altar in 
the great chapel, and there receive their oaths of fealty.” We 
are next introduced to the apartment of Blanche, contiguous to 
that of the queen. Ermen, the nurse, is there, awaiting her mis- 
tress’s return from a private interview to solicit the emperor not 
to send her away with Haroun’s ambassador. Blanche comes 
back dejected and defeated. Ermen withdraws, to endeavor to 
devise some mode of relief. The despairing exclamations of 
Blanche in her soliloquy, in which she speaks of the wretched- 
ness her fate will bring on Pepin, are answered by Le Bossu’s 
voice, and he appears. A knocking follows. Their alarms are 
dispelled by the entrance of Ermen. She has been to the emperor 

He agrees to withhold Blanche from Haroun, on condition of her 
taking the veil, and also persuading Le Bossu to retire from the 
world into a monastery. She is allowed ull the morrow to decide 
“whether she will be the bride of heaven or of the caliph.’ 

Ermen hurries out to watch against intruders. Pepin is chagrined 
at Blanche’s inclination to accept the alternative. He will not 
release her from her vow to him. He promises to place a crown 
upon her head, and argues against her dissuasives from rebellion 

that his father had already forfeited all claim to his support, be- 
cause swayed from his own duty to his family, his country, and 
himself by the heartless queen. Ermen interrupts them. She has 
overheard spies. Pepin has been traced to the interview. A 
heavy snow-storm has fallen while the lovers have been con- 





versing, and the spies, finding the night dark and cold, determine 
to house themselves, and trust for the ¢ xposure of Pe pin to the 
track of his footsteps in returning. Ermen’s quick zeal invents 
an expedient for his preservation. She takes him away upon her 
back, and only Ermen’s foot-mark is found upon the snow. Pepin 
meets the conspirators in the chapel It is resolved not to atten pt 
the overthrow of his father, but “ only to rear a standard, around 
which the wronged and disaffected might rally, and establish, 
under the prince, their favorite leader, a rival and independent 
government, securing to him wholly, or in part, the succession of 
the empire Meantime the queen sees the footmarks. She goes 
to inflame the emperor against his son by these proofs of his new 
disobedience. The prints being examined, Charlemagne is mor- 
tified at the injustice of his suspicion. He determines to repair 
t on the instant by a signal proof of confidence. He alarms 
Pepin by sending for him Le Bossu enters. The emperor 
ascribes his “ flushed cheek to the expression of filial feeling 
wounded by his injustice He assures him of his kindness, ap- 
points him to the command of an army destined to protect the 
eastern frontier against the barbarians already in arms there; 
while he himself departs to suecor the pope from his insurgent 
Romans; but, with regard to Blanche, Charlemagne remains in- 
flexible ; ‘she is promised to Haroun, and he cannot retract his 
royal word;” nor does he think it “ well to reward treason and 
rebellion, by giving the daughter of the rebel Hunold to his fa- 
vorite son.” The love of Blanche conquered Pepin’s repugnanes 
to avail himself of his father’s blind confidence, which thus gave 
him the means of achieving his secret designs. Ina few days 
after heading the army, the emperor was on his way towards 
Rome, while Pepin had unfurled an independent standard in the 
eastern part of the empire. But before his departure he concerted 
a plan with Father Bernard for Blanche’s clandestine removal to 
a place of security, where she might await the moment when 

Father Bernard 
had arranged every particular with Ermen, when a sudden 
order came from the queen, who ruled the palace in the em- 


their happy destinies should be forever united 


perors absence, to remove the maiden to an upper apartment 
where she was tobe strictly guarded till the departure of Haroun’s 
ambassador, from interception by the prince. In herdeepest lone- 
He bids 
He says they must pass 
through the queen's bedchamber, who, being at her prayers in the 
adjoining oratory, they must tread noisele ssly, not to awaken her 
suspicion. In the ante-room they found the queen’s tire-woman, 


liness here the bolis turn, and Father Bernard enters 


her aud Ermen follow him in silence 





who, in awaiting her mistress’s protracted devotions to attend her 
» Which ts in sight, had fallen asleep, with a little Ger- 
man poodle inher lap. The poodle made no objection to the 
passing of the monk, whom he knew, but audibly disapproved 
that of Ermen, whom he did not. “ A sound was heard from the 





oratory. It was too late to retreat, and impossible to go forward, 
as there was a guard at the outer door, who was to be passed by 
force or artifice. In this strait the fugitives glided behind a win- 
dow-curtain, which had been dropped for the night. Here they 
stood, breathiess, while the queen unbolted her door, opened it, 
looked round, saying, ‘Ha! my pet, is itonly you? Hush, hush, I'll 
soon be with you.’ She re-closed the door. The priest gave her 
time to re-commence her prayers, and then darted from his retreat 
hoping they should reach the outer door before the poodle could 





renew hostilities; but, at the first glance at Ermen, he again set 


up his relentless din. Ermen now took her defence upon herself, 
and answering to his challenge, seized him by the throat, and 
dashed him into the bath, and before the little creature had time 
to recover his breath from the suddenness and fright of the im- 
mersion, they had gained the gallery, and closed the door behind 
them.” From the supposed immediate presence of the queen it 
was not difficult to pass to another part of the palace, under the 
sanction of Father Bernard, who took them toa gallery overlook- 
ing the street, into which he threw a rope-ladder, by which Blanch« 
and Ermen descended, the former into the arms of Pepin. Father 
Bernard instantly returned; but a traitor from Pepin’s army had 
just disclosed the secret of his clandestine visit. An alarm was 
raised. It was supposed, when the rope-ladder was found, that 
it was by Pepin alone, and from the outside of the palace, that 
Blanche had been rescued. After some narrow escapes, the 
prince caused Blanche to be escorted with Ermen, under a strong 
military guard, to the monastery of St. Genevieve, of which an 
News met 
them on the way that the emperor had been recalled, and was a! 


assured friend of Father Bernard was the superior 


ready at the head of his forces, to check the movements of his son 
Amid the turmoil which followed the flight of Blanche, while the 
queen, surrounded by her courtiers, was “ chafing like a tigress 
whose prey had been wrested from her,’ Father Bernard craved 
an audience, in a tone which struck all present into awe and sud 
den silence He disclosed that a Merovingian king had twin 
sons, and to prevent the evils of a resemblance, so close that their 
own mother could not distinguish between them, one was immured 
in a cloister, never named in the world, dedicated to St. Stephen 
and his face hidden in a steel mask. The ether was knightly 


bred. “ He appeared atthe court of the sovereign who had usurped 
the throne of his fathers That sovereign had a soul befitting 
royalty; he could honor even him whom lie mjured; the knight 


was trusted and cherished, the wife, too, of the sovereign grace 
him with favors 
woman false to her royal lord. Her 


The knight was outraged: he rebelled, was vanquished, and 


} 


Faithful to his wife, the knight spurned the 


fuillty iove turned to hate 





doned by his sovereign, on condition that he should make a pul 
erimage to Rome, doing penance before the relics of the saints at 


every intermediate shrine. He arrived sick and exhausted at the 


monastery of St. Stephen, near Ravenna, of which s masked 
brother was abbé. The brothers met. The bé, to relieve the 
miserable, broken man, volunteered to finish the pilgrimage for 
him The se q wl may be guessed. Father Bernard proceeds to 
disclose that the abbé was murdered by mistake for the brother 
by the emissaries of the queen; while the knight, by a simular 
mistake, was summoned to court as the director of her conserenes 
Here he saved his daughter, by working upon her enemy's re 
morse. Here he made the queen “the dupe, the trembling, willing 
instrument of him whose name she would have effa 


ed trom the 


earth; and then declaring that Blanche was in safety. uncla ped 





his mask, exclaiming“ Hunold of Aquitaine is avenged.” On re 
cognizing the features of Hunold, the queen fell into hysterical 
convulsions, and Huanold, in the confusion, disappeared. Bl he 
in the mean time, hears the war raging around her at the abbey 
With her faithful Ermen, she steals to look out from a tower 


war-trumpets bray, horses gallop, and contending forces appear 





at Opposite pornts of the herien n, with his illant fol 
lowers, is seen descending rapidiy t valley Bl he sud 
denly recognizes the banner of her father’s house She cannot 
believe her eves. Behind it rides a knight in black armor, with 
black plumes, Ermen insists that it is the futher of Blanche 


‘in shape and bearing, only with a little stoop of the shoulders 
as if he had sume added weight of vears Now the orflame of 
Charlemagne appears. The plume of the black knight 1s watched 
through the thick of the encounter till it sinks. Charlemagne ts 
pressed and falling, as the chances of the fight bring Pe} n face 
to face with his father. One blow, and he would have been a mo- 
narch: but at the sight of his parent he kneels, throws down his 
lance, and asks for pardon. Chariemagne is master of the field 
He forgives Le Bossu. on condition of his entering a monastery 
The fallen Hunold is taken inte the abbey, and his body and mind 
healed by his daughter's watchtulness and affection The day 
for the ceremonial of Pepin s aby ration of the world arrives 
The court and the army assemble to witness it. He goes through 
the awful forms in the chapel. A court-order decrees that he is 
to be escorted thence by the emperor and the army and the people 


to the gates of the monastery. in which he is destined to be im- 


mured for lift But, ere he reached the portal, throwing off his 
hood, he drew his sword, roused his horse's mettle with a single 
word, and beating back the lances of the amazed guard, disay 
pears, and was never heard of more; but in the lone isle of Me 


nau, in the lake of Constance, ages after, a chapel was pointed 
out to strangers, where it was said a priest had once officiate: 
assisted by an angel, surrounded by cherubs. It was added, that 
this priest “was so far superior to the neighboring peasantry 
that he would have seemed to them all celestial, but for a slight 
deformity of the back, which stamped him of mortal mould; and 
some of the aged people remembered “a creature of beauty, who 
had come thither from some far-distant province with her father 
her husband, and an ancient serving-woman; and ‘in due process 
of time those young enchanters appeared, who repeat to the pa- 
rent the joys of his youth, and strew his path of life, even down 
to the gates of death, with solaces and hopes 

The best bird's-eye view which can be given of this story must 
render but imperfect justice to its beauty. Like ail Miss Sedg- 
wick’s writings, it is so full of incident, and that incident is so 


indispensably illustrative either of character or of events, that 
nothing can be abridged without injury. As far as our own 
knowledge goes of the personages she has introduced, her pit 

tures are perfectly true to history ; and equally so is the machinery 
of her action. Convinced of thus much from our personal inves 
tigation, we are willing to take the rest on trust. We doubt not 
but Miss Sedgwick may have authority for making the Alcuin ot 
old ride as badly as the ‘ater Alcuin, Domini Sampson, would in 
in our days; although, in the times and places she describe 

horses and men were probably more universally familiar with 
one another than they are in ours. Blanche, we presume, is alto 
gether a creation ; and, if we mistake not the fate of Hunold hay 
been so dated as best to suit the purpose of the author, without 
reference to exact chronology The gifts from Haroun al Raschir 
are also transposed from the recorded epoch of history, where 
they are expressly and fully mentioned as having been bestowed 
in SOL, while Pepin’s revolt took place in 792, nine years priot 


to the gift, although, by the stery, the gift is made prior to 
the revolt, of which the ambassador who brings the gift is 
made by Miss Sedgwick the immediate cause through his 

ledged desire to seeure Blanche for his royal master Toth 
minuteness we have been impelled by finding that particular o 


currence the turning-pointof the story. We believe that the his 


torical fetion which only fills up the blanks between events, is 
considered more legitimate than that which disturbs their known 
succession ; but so much is gained by the anachronism upo 
which the present tale is based, that we have to thank Miss Seds 
wick for pre ferring the exan } le of somany lustrous jp dece 
F Ariosto nad the 


sors, to the precept of more 1 ad eriticism 





Spanish ron mee write! ind historians have committed a gereater 
violence with the date of Orlando's career, of whose prowess in 
the time of Charlen ne, and in the fight of Ronecsvall ao 
much is said in history and romance, although most of the event 
with which his name ts associated took place in the 1 nh pre 
ceding and whe st of them occurred, he must have been 
too aged for the star of ‘try or romance And yet. though he 
is named but once in the times when he lived: and that once in 
the only exist r recor f Roneesvalics, which Eeinhard com 
| s in about five-and-twenty lines, the pen has made a renown 
for him, for which we now find it equally difficult te trace a rea- 
sor , to fir . lhe same riv which Miss Sedewick 
has taken with dat secl with some 1 dents, especially that 
of the foot-prints e snow, and which by no means suffers 
from the transfer It was a beautifully womanly ‘ under 
nv cireumst es: but the expechentof the kine’s far dauch 
ter to mask the stelen visit of her literary lover, Feimbhard, it 
wants the sturdy, ¢ terested virtue, which gives harm ¢t 
n honest Ermen. Miss Se wick deserves praise in portraying 
Pepin for not confounding mora and physical depr vity ; for 
remembering, alti gh Shakspeare and other great writers du 
not, that when a heres fy is crooked, there is no need “to 
make ook 'd his nswerit. She is berne out, however 
\ © eX s eex entoneof Knowles u s Huncl 
ack as we as by e remark of « d Fuller whos ys Their 
souls have been th bapels of sanctity, whose bodies have been 
the ‘spitals of d format Maav jeering wits, who have thought 
to have rid at their ease on the bowed backs of some . 
have, by their ut py answers, been unhorsed, and thrown flat 
on their back A t n he hints at the gratiuude we owe to 
the cloven foot of Ericthonius, wh led him. as Ovid tells 1 


mvent chariots that only the goodly part of him might appent 


nbroad; and adds un emperor of Germany coming by chance 
on a Sunday into a church, found there a most miss aped priest 
‘pene portentum nat ' mnson h as the en peror 8 orned and 
contemned hin But when he heard him read those words in 
the service, * for it is he that made us, and not we ourselves,’ the 
emperor cheeke ! own proud thoughts, and made inquiry into 
the quality and cor tion of the mar and finding him, on ex 

amination, to ve most irned nd devout, he mace him arch- 
bishop of Colen whi ! e he ded excellently discharge be 

side this honor for + iting the deformed, Mise Sedewick de 

serves especial pr ¢ for mmmorts ng the good nature ood 
heart, and good sense of that particular order of spinsters who 
often devote themselves tot fortunes of their foster-children oe 
humble friends d are too ofte ghted or made butts of. Ermen 


is of the estima 


y of Miss Debby, in Redwood, with the 


difference of epoch and of nation. She is described throughout 





with point and We delight in her notable precaution is 
quilling her? tress s ¢ i ar jewels into her petticoat to the 
weight of which, rather than to that of her ponderous fi e she 
asernbes her waying backward and forward” on the rope-lad 
der, when try o escape like a kite, between heaven and 
earth, and Uother place gaping underneath.” In her description 


! 
ilso, to her mistress of the battle, as she views it from the cor 
vent tower, her various emotions in its progress; her wild hysteri 
laugh, and sinking dow her gentle nature overpowered 


when she sees Pepin fl iy his sword and spare his father 





and kneel before him—th re touches of no common order 
The scene of Hunold’s dis 


of the most powerfully dramatic we know of any where; and 


re of himself to the queen, is one 


the pages sparkle throughout with little gems of expression, such 
as that in which “the last gay flowers of autumn” ere termed 

bold little heroes, that hang out their colors even at the very 
frontiers of winter In short, we congratulate Miss Sedgwick, 
us a lady, on having produced another nowvelette, which we can 
praise without reference to our partiality for her or for her sex, or 
for her country ; and as an author, on having enriched our litern- 
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ture with a sketch, blending just views of important times and 
characters in history, with the engaging interest of well-combined 
romance. 

Of Mr. Paulding we have spoken so much at large in a late 
number, that it behooves us to be more brief than we would wish 
in our mention of the two stories, with which he has favored us 
in the present collection. The one called Childe Roeliff’s Pil 
grimage, describes a worthy tinman, who, having got rich by a 
blunder, cherishes a dignified conte mipt for sense, because it does 
not lead to greatness; and a holy respect for all noises which 
remind him of the shop of his infancy, whence he first derived the 
means of making a purchase, at which all wise people laughed 
but which, by the caprices of fate, ulumately made him the mas 
ter of a pair of millions. There are, probably, more originals 
for this portrait than the only nobleman of our land, Lord ‘Timothy 
Dexter, of Massachusetts, who used to call himself “ the wise 
man of the east;” he who is said to have made a mint ot money 
by sending a cargo of warming-pans to the West Indies, which 
sold for sugar-dippers ; to have lavished thousands upon wooder 
effigies of all his friends upon his house-top, which ehanced to 
draw throngs to a turnpike, in whieh he had large shares, and 
which only then began to be profitable - and to have « xpended a 
prodiga! sum Upon @ book, recording his own adventures and 
opinions, which was so ill spelt and written that it was pure hased 
as a curiosity, and proved more productive than any work whieh 
Childe Roelitf, however 
He had few 


and when his daughter was taught the piane 


has yet adorned our national literature. 
was less imaginative in his profitable absurditics 
ideas or fancies ; 
because it reminder 


only thought the music she made ce lectable 


him of the everlasting unhling dub of a tinman’s shop T he 


i 


music and dust of Broadway have such eharms for Childe Roelitl 


ld to the 


that he will not y: 
upon his wit 


ambition to see foreign countries 


which comes and daughter; but at last compro 
mises with her for a trip to Canada, to which Mrs. Roelitf is re 
conciled by understanding that Canada is a foreign country Mr 
Julius Dibdill, the Childe’s nephew, who gues abroad a super 
eargo, and returns a dandy, has fallen in love with the ¢ Xpeeta 
tions of Miss Minerva Roeliff, and is more encouraged than a 
more serious admirer, Reuben Rossmore, to whom the young lady 
only obj. cts on account of the antediluvian cut of his coat Mr 
Julius Dibdill travels with the family party, and his head ts 
turned by flirtauons with beauties upon the road. Reuben, in 
the mean time, finds an excuse to meet his beloved, and privately 
cutting out his rival, in spite of the tailor, he determines to offer 
for Miss Rovliff, notwithstanding the resolution of Mr. Dibdill 
to secure her fortune for himself. Childe Roclitl has a remark 
ablo talent for fallir 
unnoticed, in a corner, during an animate d conversation between 


suddenly asieep Hle is im one of his naps 
Rossmore and Dibdill, but is luckily awakened by their earnest 
Voices just in time to understand the nature of their several feel 
To their astonishment he springs up, gives 
id hisdismissalto Mr. Julius Dibdill— 


ings and incentive 
his daughter to Rossmore, ai 
The other story by Mr. Paulding, entitled Selim, the Benefactor 
of Mankind, ts an eastern tale, to prove that “ charity begins at 
home ;” and that@ man who thrusts his nose in the way of other 
people s prejudices, ts exceedingly apt to get it well pulled for his 
pains. Selim beggars hime if, and brings his family to a wretched 
end, by a fancied spirit of philanthropy ; and when his money ts 
gone, and his wife and family in their graves, sets up for a re 
former, and undergoes every sort of danger and obloquy for at 
tempting to ove rthrow established customs, and to convince the 
This tale, like the former, has all those 
characteristics of its author, which we named in speaking of his 
“ Westward Hio;” 
persons, sentiments, and phrases; and, though neither the one 


world against its will 
the same skill im the grotesque grouping ot 
nor the other abound with imetdent, there is nothing in their 
length to make us wish them shorter 

The stories of Mr. Bryant exhibit him in a character new to 
us. We have only known him as a poet, and we are allof us so 
chary of our good oOpimnious, that we are reluctant to pre-suppose 
it probable that a person can excel in one department of any pur- 
suit without failing in another. We see no reason, however, why 
a good poet should write bad prose; and in the prose of Mr 
Bryant we find ample proof thatit may be otherwise. There is 
one quality which Wordsworth mentions as essential to the poet, 
but which 
although he proves it in his prose, gives the latter infinite power 


which Mr. Bryant possesses in an eminent degree ; 
and value: we allude to “the ability to observe with accuracy 
things as they ’ 
them, unmodified by any passion or feeling existing in the mind 
of the deseriber ; whether the things depicted be actually present 
\ This talent 
for minute observation, and for transterring unchanged to the 
minds of others the exact image in our own, strikes us as the one 
most remarkable in the two stories of Mr. Bryant, who does not 
like Miss Sedgwick, seem so much to catch objects in masses as 


are im themselves, and with fidelity to deseribe 


to the senses, or have a place only in the memory 


to seek effect from the gradualness of his climax, and trom the 
machinery rather of physical causes than touches of character 

From what we re- 
member of Brown, we should conceive a strong resemblance be- 
tween his style and that of Bryant, who shows the same micros- 
copic minuteness of perception, and the same metaphysical in 

elinings, which distinguished Brown, and still distinguish his 
great prototype, Godwin. The first story by Mr. Bryant in this 
book describes a party visiting the Skeleton’s Cave, one of the 
(imaginary, we take it) natural wonders in the neighborhood of 
a French settlement in our western country. The company con- 


or its combinations in dramatic groupings 


sists of an aged Romish priest, by the name of Father Ambrose; 
Le Maire, a spirited sportsman of French origin; and his niece, 
a young Anglo-American of nineteen or twenty, who has a lover 
somewhere, young Henry Danville, who is jealous, and don’t 
make one of the party, for which Miss Emily cares not a straw, 
though the image of Henry-secretly mingles w ith every thing 
she hears or sees, and forms her first hope in her after peril in the 
Climbing among the precipices Emily is dizzied and in 
danger, but saved by Le Maire; and at length they enter the 
cave, Which derived its title from the aborigines, by whom, pro 
bably, some foe had been pursued and wounded, who crawled 


cave 


for upon the right leg there appeared a fracture, 
W hile in the cavern a wild storm 


hither to dic 
which seemed to tell this story 
thunderbolt falling, shivers the rock and shuts 
the travelers in. Here they remain three days ; 
and the ¢ xy dients of these three days afford Mr Bry int eppor- 
tunities for minute deseription, to which he has given an abserb- 
ing interest. The thunder of Mr. Bryant, which could not have 
ssed by that which old Dennis claimed when he heard 


is heard; and a 
and the despair 


been sury 
in the play house, discourses startling 


who wishes them to 


the pudder o'er his head 
eloguenee; and the madness of Le Maire 
shoot him, and relieve their hunger upon his healthy carcass 
and the dream in their desolation “ of 


of tem 


When they are famishing 


running Waters, Which they were not permitted to taste ; 





pests and ¢ irthquakes and breathless confinement among the 
' 


clods of earth, and various shapes of strange peru while thei 


friends seemed tostand aloof, and to look cok ly nd unconcerned- 


e even a desire to renderthem assistance 





y on, without showir 
gest truth 


x sound, which perplexes them, and whicl 


ire coneeptions of the highest genius and the stror 


Phe thiativg, flutterit 


turns out to be a bird, that the sportsman contrives to ensnare 


written with charcoal, to its wing, sends 


and tving a letter 


ihroad with a despairing hope of its accomplishing their ex 


trication wd then the pouring in of a thin thread of water 
when they are fevered with thirst; and last, the final flood, which 


swecping down the mountains, tears away a rock, and lets in the 


hehtof dav and liberty; al 


from Mr. Beyant the best painting 


afford opportunities, which produce 


You 


In the poetry of prose 


t ' 
Danville, of cours is at hand, to place the ladder for his lady t« 
deseend upon, Whe descends to conquer; tor, after two short 
storms and one long sulk, there come a calm and a wedding, but 
whether all the rest was sunshine this deponent saith not 


The admirable keeping of all the minutie in this hiehly-wroet 


little specimen of cabinet painting ts equally conspicuous in Mr 


Bryant's other storv, Medfield, which is alsomarked by the same 


peculiarities ¢ fomind and manner Medfield is a perse 
early character was so irritable and impetuous, th 


whom he loved. and who doted on him, trembled at his violence 


and the littl daughter he adored shrunk before him. The daughter 
died, and the wife soon followed. On her death-bed she implored 
her husband to watch the severity and qt ekness of hi temper 
and, in tears, he promised. Some time after, having consented 
to become a candidate tor a public office, he Was coarsely attacke 

in the papers. He was inthe midst of a bitter answer, when he 
felt upon his right arm a touch He was startled. No one was 
nigh. He resumed. A soft female hand seemed to be ! ed or 
his Ele desisted The next day he took up the unfinishes 
manuscript. Again his fingers were restrained. He examined 
and traced fingers interwoven with h they were small anc 


j ! 
+ ane 


feminine, and “* joined to a reunk slender wrist, but beyonce 


that he could feel nothing.” After many similar monitions, wher 
delivering some public harangue, he became excited, and was en 
tering on a philippie, he felt his sleeve twitched. He was an 
noyed, and would not be withheld. Fle raised his arni—the 


weight of a millstone seemed to clog it. and it f 


he made another effort to speak, and a new 


skeleton grasp of iron seized his throat, ond flung him back inte! 





An apology was made for him to the assembly, and he 


hie ' 
nis seat 


retired. This mysterious interference ultimately wrought an en 


tire revolution in his character. He became the gentlestand kind 


estof beings, but ere long died of melancholy. Our readers wi 


searcely need to be told that the invisible spirit in this beautiful 


tale is monomania, that partial madness upon one particular sul 


ject which a foreign writer has termed “ prolonged somnambn 


lism,” and which has excited so much controversy witha few 


years, among the jurists of France 


all suicides and all those strange murders we so often re 


many of whom ascribe ton 
id of— 
some indeed, eve ry sort of crime Ir application in the works of 
fancy is by no means uncommon. Of the mode in which it was 
so long ago employed by Cervantes, in Don Quixotte. and by 
Moliere, in Le Malade Imaginaire, our readers are alrea ly 
aware. Neither the essays of Hoffbaner, Esquirol, and Itard, in 
favor of monomania, nor the reply of a lawyer by the name of 
g the law de- 
prived of its prey by too much faith in such a disease, 


Regnault, who seems alarmed at the dread of see 
ontair 
portion ¢ t Mr. Bry ants 


picture, though quite new (to us) in its 


any reasons for objecting to the slightest 
views of the disorder 
Nay, the more we have scrutinized, the more minute have we 
found the 


phy sician's de seripuon 


agreement between the romuaneer’s portrait and the 
Hoffbauer, Esquirol and Itard, divide 
the disease into two main branches; in the one, 





the prevailing 


idea never changes, in the other it is always changing: but in 


both it separates into the varieties of sad and iy; and it even 
appears, that wherever the melancholy division exists, it is 
mingled with something flattering to the patient's self-love — 
“Quand elle est triste,” says Haff bauer, “ elle est toujor 
de quelque chose gui flatie lorguetl du malade. J. J. Rousseau 


s mele 


vivait dans lVopinion aceablante que tous les hommes s’étaient 
ligués pourUhumilier. Autant il devait souffrir de cette persua- 
sion, autant son amour propre étart flatté de ce qu'il était assez 
important aux yeux de univers pour que son humiliation fut 
le but d’wne ligue de tout le genre humain.” The same writer 
makes a similar observation upon those “ furious starts, those 
whirlwinds of the soul which every other moment rise to mad- 
ness,” —which was the phrenzy of Medfield that led to his wife’s 
dying expostulation ;—‘“‘ il n'y a aucune passion qui loccasione 
avec tant d'energie que Vorgueil et Lamour propre.” And that 
two furms of mental derangement may exist together, appears 
from the same authority—“ les maladies mentales ne sont pas tou- 
jours simples; souvent plusieurs d’entre elles sont réeunis chez le 
‘meme individu.” Now, we have in Medfield both forms—we 
have, likewise, the pride upon which both are based; and the 
supposition of an interest in the sufferer sufficient to “bring 
spirits from the vasty deep,” to quell his temper, is scarcely less 
self-complimentary than the world’s league against poor Jean 
We are thus particular in specifying Mr. 
Bryant's correctness, because, in such a ease, it must have cost 
him ten times the study of the story; and it is proper to show 
those who may be coming into the same career, that industry and 
W hether the one 
form of the disease of madness would so subdue the other, we 
but we think there is some- 
thing grand in the conception of the two fiends of the mind, 
struggling within it for the mastery, until they wear out nature 
We have doubted, too, whether itis not 
not su- 


Jacques Rousseau 


research obtain their notice as well as genius 


are not profound enough to discuss ; 


and their prey perishes 
somewhat strained to make the fancy of the hand innate, 


perindaced; whether, to speak more plainly, ii might not have 


wen better for the expiring wife to have said something in her 
farewell monition to awaken an exciting image in her husband's 


mind, which might afterwards arise to him when least expected, 


and be magnified unconsciously by his vivid fancy into a palpa- 


ble form. But it is time for us to turn to Mr. Bryant's co-adju- 


tors, and we refer our readers to the two stories themselves, for 


sufficient evidence that he who can write good poetry may also 


write good prose; and give, even without the aid of numbers, 
like his own Medfield, a thrilling reality to “ airy nothing 
Any reader once knowing the introductory story to be the 


work of Mr. Sands, would have no difficulty detecting him as 
he author of Mr. Greer It has the same P 
same faculty of seizing upon things in the light 
ind the same felicitous 


i gentleman of considerable expect: 


gent croliery the 
most ludicrous 
quaintness of style. Mr. Green, it seems, is 


tions, who. when the narra 


tive opens, is supposed to be on the eve of eting the grand 


tour His father 1 man of substance, h rected by his wil 
that his son should travel foracertain time after ecoming of age 
ind had made his right to sueceed to the pos on of half of his 
property, contingent upon his marrying one of the (three) daugh- 
ters of Mr. Brown, (of Short Hills,) w mited period 
ifter his return from abroad In case he de d doing so, the 


moiety was to be divided among the testator’s other relatives 


he young gentleman had but rarely visited his country cousins 
before his departure He observes, very sensibly, that some of 
them might die before it would be necessary for him to fulfil the 
condition attached to the bequest; and that it would be time 
enough to see abont it, when he could make : selection from 
the live ones He had never written home d ge his absence 


Miss Barbara, Miss Betsy. and Miss PB i Brown, however 
luring the two yr irs perain yvilations of Mr. Green had no lack 
Mr. Black, the lawyer, and Mr. White, a dealer in 
itShort Hill 

But all of a sudden, Me. Lewis Lake hears Mr. Green has 
returned. and*Mr ‘ ted about Mr 
Green, for if Mr. Green does not marry one of Mr. Lewis Lake 


of beaux 


alicoes, tape, shad, anior & were both d 
I 


Lewis Lake ts rathe 

















three nieces, Within the t preset bed, M Lewis Lake's chi 
dren get two-fifths of the forfeited moiety of Mr. Green’s father 
egacy. Withso many interests involy the movements 
Mr. Green, it is no Wonder his arrival s} | xeited a com- 
motion The ew make Mr. Black and Mr. White leok blue 
ind the three Misses Brown look resy t so sends M 
Lewis Lake to look for Mr. Green. H him outofa low 
gaming-house and g shop, where nightint 
society of his valet, once at s t " christ 
name was Abel; Lut who was zencré y Slow ar yasy- 
ind sometimes more class y Festina I d w 
Lake finds Mr. Green as rreat fool as «Vv wit } 

soning of that character hh sounds ito ears polit 
but known to vulgar or \ nane ots } Hei kent 
see the Misses Brown, who, perceivit indifference to every 
body and every thing, forthwith bec t t 
ibout him, even with } the ene 1 
of the shad ar coes, and the other if 
opes of Mr (areen But pre ous tle «te Mi 

that. He is patronized by “ Mr. Sa Sie k to a Srz 
wholesale druggists, ar 1 Mr. Is e Ind oa clerk int €! 
establishmer whodrink and kew m ata publie-he 
Mr. Indigo talks to Mr. Green about etry { they ints 

him te the great poet f the age, Mr. Gree I Mr. Green is 
as indifferent to poetry as he is to other t but Mr. Indigo 
says he musi go to a party where Mrs. Vert ( s going to 
blaze it out,” and there ly Pink and Kate C coe will 
tickle the indifference out of him.” He gor a fine party it 


“Mr. Vermilion Was to fail intwo or three weeks at 


it lady was determined that the glow 
should do so 


is, because 
the utmost 
of wealth and pomp. if it must tem} 


i 


, , 
and his excell 


orari'y expire 
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with éclat, and ‘in music and perfume die away.” But “ Mr 
Simon Scarlet, the scion of aprosperous and pugnacious butcher,” 
is not indifferent to his beloved romp, Miss Polly Pink’s civilities 
to the traveled booby, and so he “ brushed up his fiery red hair 
with his fingers,” and took the first opportunity to insult Mr. 
Green. A challenge followed, and Mr. Indigo attended his 
friend to Hoboken. Mr. Simon Scarlet is disappointed when he 
finds that his friend, the old landlord, at whose house he had 
slept and breakfasted, and whom he had made the confidant of 
his warlike embassy, does not appear to stop the firing: but 
when Mr. Orange Tawney’s jolly visage is actually “ obtruded 
from the bank above, between the slim trunks of two junipers,” 
he is still more bitterly disappointed to hear him cry “ Blaze 
away, my fine fellows! I like spunk. Don’t mind me. Let 
split!’ And they do let split, and Mr. Simon Scarlet is left upon 
the ground, with a paper on his breast, stating his name and the 
residence of his family. Green, and Slow and Easy get away ; 
but Green, when his seconds wish to accompany him, is * indif- 
ferent about leading others into embarrassments, and don't see 

how they would get along in foreign parts, with no more clothes, 
















knoll, entirely denuded of trees, the shape and construction of 


which showed it to have been erected as a place of defence ; 
probably to guard against some former incursion of the Indians.” 
By the help of Cato, a trusty negro, a plot is laid by Louisa and 
old Sedley to set Dudle y free; to plac e the dead body of Overton 
in the block house, which has no inhabitant but the prisoner, and 
then to blow it up, when the whole party is to escape together 
The body would, of course, be too much disfigured in the explo 
sion not to be taken for Dudley’s: and thus all inquiry would 
end. The object is accomplished. The characters quit the neigh- 
borhood, but return years afterwards, when a fine city had grown 
up in what they left a desert, to revisit in their prosperity and 


greatness the scenes of their early discomfort and despair.— 


There are numerous and well marked characters in this tale 

wild men of the west, as well as a remarkab y agreeable and no 
table yankee wild man of the east, yelept Nathan Dodge. The 
descriptions of scenery are striking, the narrative 


s rapid and 
the incident so varied and profuse, that we doubt whether the 
fable could be thoroughly described without re peating nearly 


every word of the author There are some passages, how 























TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The author of the sonnet to de spair does not cross his t's. A judicvous author 





should never allow even despair to make hum send bad copy to the printer We 
have a friend who ts so inveterately urate in preparing matter for the press, 
that we fancy if, even towards hus final concluswon or full stop, he should 
chance to get sight of t-sheet, he would with his last breath beg the com 
weiter to dele the lead, or to alter a word from dalic to small capitals 
Would that our f mught adopt his erample 

Wie have hed through two volumes of pooms, by J Whitman 4 res 
pondent informs us that the writer is “ an uneducated 8 " Work the 
faults to be expected, they comtar yrery touching and beautiful passages 
¢ author of the protested note is mformed that his mece is maslaid. It shal 
h t s ss st mr veri 

Verses by ‘ ' f, as we desire r other trv 

uN t J me. We e” when we have Ko money 
thet 

W ‘ sof poetry « /» we “od a "| 




















and linen, and funds, and things than they have about them ever, neither of description nor of incident, remarkable for their monensin hoses st aacatnaneicnale Sissi se oes a 
So they are left in the lurch; and it was said Mr. Green was eloquence; and among them we should especially notice the re SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10. 183 
afterwards heard of smoking a cigar, ‘‘ on a bald rock, on an ex-  fleetions of Lucy on her approaching marriage, shrinking at the 
ceedingly high mountain of Massachusetts, at a place called possibility of being “ sadly taught that the wilderness of nature Walter Scott, 
Peru,” which, it appears, was a mistake, for old Peru, where he had been ill exchanged for the wilderness of man The truth THe bereavement » eaded by the literary world. has darkened 
was actually seen, “reposing for a time near the summit of a of the praise given to Mr. Leggett by Miss Mitford, who in her it at las 1a we have bee adually prepare rit me 
very huge eminence called Mico, in company with a distinguished last series of * The Lights and Shadows of American Lif ‘ ‘ Walter Scott is no more © is “ no more 
traveler, on the mud floor of a genteel, unfurnished hovel, where singles him out as meriting particular notice for the surpassing @ f Hi 1} ast al ttsford the 
an imperfectly clad native damsel was helping him to some “power und individuality” of his sketches, is conspicuous in the 'eRty-secend ef Septemin t sixtv-third year of his ag We 
pesso.” There is an episodical conversation in the seventh chap- present story, Whose excellence confirms our impression, fromthe "°° ! f s man, with fee nearer like 
ter of Mr. Green, aimed, wetake it, at a certain review of Ame- only volume of his we have seen, the “ Tales and Sketches by a ©‘ : , inwe have ever betore expenences 
can poetry, which appeared in the Philadelphia Quarterly furlast Country Schoolmaster,” that it depends entirely upon his own in 5 nape she ; er — - 
March. It would be difficult notto recognise in Mr. Green-Bice, dustry to accomplish «larger work of the same description, which ¢ okgeigare "9 hes eneateny : 
the author of that review, whose works are believed toexcel all of shall do more honor to him and to his ountry, than the bestof such, ' . ‘ : - \ ee e renow fe : 
his day in the readiness with which they are forgotten; and who, less ambitious flights as the one now before us, for our hurried phe A Rpt sey es “ye nF a 
while he tries to prove by his prose that our poets cannot write notice of which the author will receive ample atonement if our (for it w = iis oni hantrne to whiel 
poetry, shows by his verse that he cannot write it himself: who readers will seek to learn its beauties from itself’ we looked , ened pulse, was the enfin tas 
deprecates a praise of which he never was in danger either from And now, in dismissing a work, which we shall be pai me ON eto f \ Walter Scott—of 
friend or foe; and predicts to our native bards “censure from the doned for having noticed so much at large, when it is considered look iw | ‘ 1 Kenilworth had the : 
wise, and neglect from the public,” just as the ablest minds were how many distinguished hands have contributed to give it interest No tt “ ‘ od © that nly 
pronouncing the panegyri of the one to whom he particul rly we have only to add that we are gratified to welcome another onera sn face-—well known, thoug? t 
refers, and as the public distinguished that unpretending genius evidence of the rising excellence of our liters t The Tales A y palaces, by the sacre malin 
on both sides of the Atlantic, with their warmest and their undi of the Glauber Spa form a pou of entertaming volumes tow hy We the . ian 
vided we leome Sucha Zoilus deserves a check ; but we should the authors have ven a bad namic, thatil any knave among the : » \ winds treaw “ 
think it might have been better, had the universal laugh he has public dares to echo, let our Sedgwicks and Sandses and Bryants ' ways V php “ ‘" ~~ vaee oo 
already excited by his own serious productions, spared the read- and Leggetts and Pauldings take the magnanimous revenge of is \ Me os 3 be - re ‘wae 
ers of a merry tale, which is obscured by allusions toa writer so forthwith giving us another brace as good ‘ fea = wien aay. indies . 
ephemeral, the inconvenience of being interrupted by the “ pur- — ‘ ( y powe the ¢ fame. the 
uit of game that can but ill reward the hunter's toil."-—We do not THE DRAMA. ‘ ‘ ‘ ive him from the w 
know whether it was in some sweep around the western hemis- Phe t shout Walier Seott, ¢ never Wwe 
phere, in search of Mr. Green, as wild and wandering as that THE NEWeVORK STAGE. wav. | e scenes Which his presence ha 
of Mr. Green himself, that Mr. Sands hit upon the Bahama de \ ess rheart, West ect 
Islands; but, in his next tale, we discover him, in all his elo- ITALIAN OPERA ‘ “ y. ible walltell he wa Aili 
ry, giving a powerful picture of one of them, with their tra- Tur Italian opera st ns in reput d continue ttre i WwW for the ms and n 1s. who 
ditions of three centuries ago. Washtngton Irving has beauti- “ “rit au af t ap “1 . a — rt -f- ty. Sis sp M an ' : , . ck his monument, offerm 
fully glanced at what history records of Juan Ponce de Leon's my = oe a: bar - thir rig oe Mpis gy Teepe pon sd , rarely the lot @f earth to possess 
attempt to find the miraculous fountain, the restorer of youth sthev have at length begun, they never w Ir posnines of mane RES a TA ee EE ET 
said to be hidden among these tangled solitudes; which was ‘Shall succeed novelty roving as ns / “ W hata week we have had of it!) What money 
talked of seriously among the men of learning and eminence PARK THEATRE ote waa e bee hed and deteated-—what calc 
of the time, and writte ibout even to Pope Leo the tenth At the Park t see ' pre eien that > own ement , as * we at nieve - . “ have sprun om I 
Irving, too, mentions the old woman who was taken from one msc noe Sapteae pic peerage tetin ve a or Ee ye thers adios 5) pasyaesemiathed - ; Comes Wan Goneee But tt 
of the islands, as the guide to this regenerating Bimini, and de- Howard Payne, nto effect, unless inpedin e throws bioaiens ' wk OF retreat” we y 
scribes the prowess f old Juan’s famed warrior dog Berezillo. ‘the Way, which, we trust b proper acrerence \ © fon d OF tie nt 4 “ , = 
There is not much story in the Boyuce of Mr. Sands, which he soggy «: oe Lg ~ = ¥ ee y: “a Ae = os a” p ts Cte ' 4 M: It « our! me 4 " the broken heads and hear of 
adopts as an Indian name for Bimini; it merely represents the Payne, w 7 wie is Rie tie nee shee elated Wile dM roken hea " f chos ther While we h 
party as encountering the Ochi, the South American tiger, and light in supy« f tthe Kemble welcoming the exert ized a | » ve fierce with one anothe 
narrowly es aping and ist on reaching Bimini, in one of of Wallack, a . terests ¢ ce R Ss fore ers alwnit atte t " sta Vv agree, we owe 
strange and furious hurricanes of the island, “a flying piece of - ste yd “ wap ; oa snd F y “ ; ts Ww. ay : L fered what fore rs, Whos { gain their first nots f ws fro 
the stony avalanche strikes the Syeorax guide, and she dies dee at thew s i, = the stice to look to us for what they fee ‘ { the { raw vt the reets, must think of o 
and they all go back as old as they went buta little wiser But, they merit and « ss they receive Beat, sha ! ‘ juaintance ©O , What a ec face ey must esteem t Andy we are 
though the pages art not prodigal of ir ident, they are powerful te ni I a a . pata “4 da public we emptor ese “be a , . ie and, if , Wal 
and profuse in description. ‘“ The lofty palmettoes ‘oer AE | precise ar. Pay rete secccoms reg: hay tant “4 ae - den ee eee en . ’ dries win 't mad 
es P po? committer ends re and the drama, as at le at forlove. Our partic t the man and wife of the republic ; and we 
smooth, and tapering, and ascending far higher than any shafts arranged that a recept from the extizens of New-York, in the f of ' pee ‘ 
mild be very ‘ \ d person a Worse remembrancer tha 
with which the most ambitious ind powerful of human builders @ cor mentary benefit the Park theatre, is to be given non Wed we ve one ‘ ere Vv miterterence with o 
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and ‘the armadilloes, crawling into their nooks, motionless and je. already brought out © : and that all the talent which can be ¢ The we been Wavinn over eve: auttiatin dom 
contracted within their scaly | irness;” and “ high above, dim cted, s « com ‘ erformance. The first of our « aha are rT i . ‘ the heaten dr is stl, the litthe hoy 
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gestures, and a dismal chattering, faintly heard below,”—with wiho have ve ‘ eir es. Forrest. it is said, sent word to ‘ Kiickerboekers, who think no noise delecta! 
every local peculiarity, either in plant, or tree, or bird, or anima! © committer : would from any place, and o . “ erferes cur own slumbers 
or man, fling us on the instant in this brief sketch, to the heart ®Y ¢ € re ting the er view P Mr li RB way, ha ty ished a la en 
a region of novelties wildly picture sque and startlingly sublime i ; a : 7 a ? ‘ = a “teeny = c a f “ hetehes at the i rative and ex 
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room to speak, as if merits, of the Block House, by Mr. Leggett era ¥ others, the st ready and ‘ ! u“ ta © care 
It is a legend of the West, and its interest is wrought out of an her we st deter entering into particulars at prese ‘din ae mahed 
abduction by on fthe white savages of that region years azo ext we ; speak at are © dexig 1. whe we ‘ ‘ ‘ od w “ 1 t 
who gets possession of an erpt in, and is pursued by her aged st AMERICAN THEATER fe “ 2 6 ‘ ' ” = aa nal pate Sop ' 
protector, Enoch Sedley Finding himself hotly pressed, the At the American there has be » new piece called Casco Bay eller ’ ection saat wig the Paul Pr 
miscreant, Ned Overton, leaps from the saddle, plunges down a same, we understand, which carne t some time ago at the O : (Mr. Hill. he 
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The maiden, Lucy Dayton, has a lover by the name of Charles 


have been as much gratified with young 
; ’ ence his two volumes 

Dudley. who be enactad of the de : ome niscence readers were with his lum 
lley, who b:comn:s susp | of the death of Overton Phis the Bowery, and we trust Mr. Hamblin will find his season contunuing to 


young man is imprisoned in a Block House, “on an elevated improve 


Mr. Bernard's play as the ren 
It is spiritedly got up a 


It certainly will of he continues to deserve 1t as he has done ’ 


scenery,” ite anovelty this country 


ngemious and really surprising It ! 


His method of producing a 
uny obvious removal of the one preceding, | 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 




















SEEK NOT WITH GOLD OR GLITTERING GEM. 


THE WORDS BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—THE MUSIC BY CHARLES E. HORN. 
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Can wealth relieve the lab‘ring mind ? 
Or calm the soul to rest T 

What healing balm can riches find 
To soothe the bleeding breast ft 

'Tis love, and love alone, has power 
To bless without alloy ¢ 

To cheer affliction’s darkest hour, 
And heighten every joy. 











TRIFLES FROM A NOTE BOOK. An English gentleman 


LET ME LOVE VOU 


Ler me love vou,t nah vour¢ 


Thus unkindly bids me fly 
Let me hold your beauty's bloe si 
st recon y's eve : u 
ht may never beam for me, AN 
lt may never bless my heart thet u 
Sti ’ vietitb 
Al) et part I 
Let me vev though in vair rm 
Thus for t 1 Isu 0 
Still it we pain t 
Not, deat l tow fit 
i av thatint has ww 
That whiel vari’ d the soul may lose 
= iw of the nameless grace ot 
Passion stil! pursues I flung aw 
I took car 
LOVE. snow what 
What is love ?—a fire » fed with ante ber th: 
sa dream—'ts a desire. dying—ere deat! 
Whe “ ve 7—al a! int! dust it lies, nius to be 
Sev ed gice lke summer grass and so—it dics 


It has been said, t 
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Four things are said to be wortl 
to ik—old wood to hurn—vold books to rea 
friends to converse wil 
4 entleman called upon a physician, wishing him te 
a fhisw im liatelv, as wa the 
church-vard in) sick ; but the doetor did not incline to leave his bott 
up the earth, whereupon the gentleman took him upon his back, a ! 
The cramolo carried him out of the hotel *Now you ras¢ ] 
ita little tume,) cure your wife out of revenge,” said the doctor, and he 
! " “Very kept his word 
tor 1 do see it is some- ; ~ 
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